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Events of the itech. 





Russia has intervened in the quarrels of the Balkan 
League, and there is now a fair, perhaps a certain, 
prospect of peace. The Tsar has offered to arbitrate in 
the Serbo-Bulgarian dispute, and it is announced from 
St. Petersburg that both States have accepted the offer. 
They had, indeed, no choice. Bulgaria, deeply as she 
distrusts Russian impartiality, had asked for arbitration 
as far back as April. Servia, much less ready to welcome 
this solution, is, on the other hand, the special favorite 
and protégé of Russian policy. Russia, it must be 
admitted, is in a difficult position. She guaranteed the 
Treaty of Alliance, and is named in it as arbitrator, but 
_ the part assigned to her in it is only to decide whether a 
small contested zone, including Uskub, shall go to Servia. 
She is now asked by Servia to rule that the whole treaty 
must be torn up, and the entire partition reversed. If 
she agrees to any revision at all, she will have been false 
to her duty as the guardian of the Treaty. If she main- 
tains the Treaty, she must alienate her special client in 
Servia. It is, no doubt, this awkward dilemma which 
explains her delay in coming forward. 

* * * 

WHEN at length Russia did decide to intervene, her 

action was energetic. On Sunday an identical telegram 


was sent in the Tsar’s name to King Ferdinand and 
King Peter, and on Wednesday it was published. It 
welcomes the solution by conferences in Salonica and 








St. Petersburg, regrets the delay in adopting this 
Servian proposal, censures the preparations for a 
fratricidal war, appeals to the two kings to “turn to 
Russia’’ for a settlement, and offers to perform the 
“painful duty ’’ of arbitration. A war, the telegram 
adds, “could not leave me indifferent,’ and Russia 
reserves all liberty as to the attitude she will adopt in 
regard to the results of such a criminal struggle. From 
this telegram two main points emerge clearly. War is 
virtually forbidden in the name of the Slav cause, and a 
threat is launched, none the less serious because it is 
vague. It is not, however, quite clear whether the Tsar 
still wishes the Balkan States to confer among them- 
selves. He seems, by calling on the kings “ to remain 
true to the obligations contracted’’ by them, to dismiss 
the Servian contention that the treaty should be set 
aside. 
oe * * 

Tus Russian action is the climax of a pressure which 
has been united. King George took the first step on 
Saturday by warning the delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference at a luncheon at Buckingham Palace that 
“another war would be a crime against humanity.”’ 
Diplomatic representations have also been made in the 
capitals of the Balkan States. The Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference has not been idle. Reading between the lines 
of the Tsar’s telegram and a statement which Sir 
Edward Grey made at question time on Thursday, it 
seems probable that some plan had been reached to 
deprive the Allies of their conquests, if they should have 
gone to war. Sir Edward Grey, after a strong reference 
to the attitude of public opinion, said that Bulgaria and 
Servia, if they were to fight each other, “ might risk the 
fruits of victory which they gained in the war with 
Turkey.’’ Meanwhile, Dr. Daneff has not yet succeeded 
in collecting a coalition Ministry to speak for Bulgaria, 
and the armies are assembling. But since the Russian 
intervention there is no longer any talk of Servia’s 
annexing Monastir, or delivering an ultimatum. On the 
contrary, she now proposes a simultaneous reduction by 
three-fourths of the armies in the field. 

* * * 

Meganwaitez, Turkish politics have entered the phase 
of chronic vendetta. The Grand Vizier, Mahmud 
Shefket Pasha, was assassinated on Wednesday in the 
streets of Constantinople. This murder is the inevitable 
act of revenge for the killing of Nazim Pasha, when 
Enver Bey made the last Young Turkish coup d’état. It 
was fully expected, for it was known (and stated in our 
columns) that Nazim’s fellow-Circassians meant to have a 
life for a life, and were only weiting for the end of the 
war. Mahmud Shefket Pasha was a man who bore a 
reputation for integrity and ability, and he was a 
moderating influence in Young Turk politics. The 
favorite pupil of von der Goltz Pasha, it seems doubtful 
whether any real military talent can be ascribed to him. 
He prepared the army which Nazim Pasha misdirected. 
Both failed, and neither knew the weakness of their 
instrument. It is not easy to hope that, with this 
murder, the two factions will cry quits. The army at 
Tchataldja is said to be restive, and bent on the over- 
throw of the Committee, which does not dare to put up an 
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extreme candidate for the Vizierate, and looks once more 
to the opportunist Hilmi Pasha to save the situation. 
* * * 

TuE principle of the Home Rule Bill has secured 
the great advantage of a second passage in the House of 
Commons by the conclusive majority of 98 (368 to 270 
votes), a result achieved in face of the fact that the 
Opposition recorded within nine of their full strength. 
This is almost a decisive event, made the more con- 
spicuous by a hint of compromise from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. Mr. Law, speaking at the close of a 
conventional endorsement of violence, used the following 
guarded but significant words :— 

“If it were possible that anything on the lines of 
the speech of the hon. member for Cork (Mr. William 
O’Brien) were taken, and if he could succeed in per- 
suading the rest of Ireland in favor of any course, and 
if he could come to us and say: ‘What we propose 
is not utterly detested by one-third of the people of 
Ireland, but that there is a general consent,’ we should 
all rejoice, and welcome any settlement arrived at by 
such means. But it is nothing to the point to say there 
is a problem. What you have to say is, ‘ We have found 
a solution for that problem.’ If you could bring us a 
Bill which is both just and possible—and your Bill is 
neither, for in my honest belief a Bill which includes 
Ulster without the consent of Ulster never by any 
possibility can be carried into law by any Government— 
if you bring in a Bill which is just and possible, we will 


welcome it.” 
* * * 


Tue other leading notes of the two days’ debate 
were the Prime Minister’s argument that the con- 
stituencies showed no real fear of Home Rule, and that 
the Parliament Act was properly used to deal with such 
a “blank, summary, and uncompromising negative ”’ 
as that of the House of Lords; Sir Edward 
Carson’s declaration that he would take full respon- 
sibility for “ every resistance ’’ which Ulster was able to 
organise; Mr. Redmond’s retort that, while he was 
willing to make reasonable concessions, twenty-eight 
counties could not be intimidated by four, and that 
Ulster’s cry of ‘ We will not have Home Rule” would be 
met by the answering cry from the rest of Ireland, “ We 
will, we must, and we shall have an Irish Parliament, 
and for an Ireland one and indivisible’’; and, above 
all, Mr. Birrell’s brilliant and impressive sketch of the 
new, united Ireland which was springing up on the ruins 


of the old divisions. 
* * * 


Tue moral force of Mr. Birrell’s speech lay in its 
indictment of the spirit of bigotry, which is the real 
obstacle to Irish union, and its analysis of the 
impossibility of rebellion in a modern civilised State. 
Where was the thing going to begin? Who was going 
to fire the first shot? Against whom was it to be fired? 
Irish bigotry could be exorcised, and even ecclesiastics 
of different Churches could be united. ‘‘I have been,”’’ 
said Mr. Birrell, ‘‘in close personal touch—I will not 
say collision—with Cardinals of the Church of Rome 
and with Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and I 
commend them all generally—(lifting his hands and 
pausing) to God.’”’ He was for compromise in any shape 
or form, provided the principles of the Bill found in its 
first five clauses were saved. 

“Give me but what those clauses bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 
‘ x % 

On Saturday, Mr. Cecil Chesterton was found guilty 
of criminally libelling Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of £100 and the costs of the prosecution. 
The charges were of the most random character, and Mr. 
Justice Phillimore described them, with humor, as 





governed by “invincible ignorance” of the City and of 
the facts. In substance, Mr. Chesterton credited Mr. 
Samuel, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
with conspiracy to bring about a bad and corrupt bargain 
between the State and the Marconi Company. No 
attempt was made to prove these accusations, and, so far 
as corruption was concerned, Mr. Chesterton withdrew 
them. Mr. Chesterton’s second line was to hold up Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs as a fraudulent company promoter. This 
equally broke down. 
* * * 

Te Marconi affair has had an unsavory sequel in 
the shape of a disclosure before the Select Committee 
that the three thousand American Marconi shares, bought 
at a cost of over £9,000 by Lord Murray of Elibank, 
and lodged with an absconding stockbroker’s firm, were 
put to a special trustee account on behalf of the Liberal 
Central Association. The purchase was open and at a 
high price, and must, of course, have involved the party 
in considerable loss. Lord Murray seems to have been 
aware of its impropriety, for in making his brother, 
Captain Murray, his confidant before leaving for South 
America, he separated these shares from the general party 
funds, proposing to keep them until the Marconi busi- 
ness was “cleaned up,’’ so that he alone could be 
involved. The transaction was, therefore, kept secret, 
both from the Prime Minister and from the new Chief 
Whip, Mr. Illingworth, who were enlightened through 
Captain Murray. It appears that on being asked by 
the Chairman in April last to give evidence before the 
Committee, Lord Murray refused, alleging business en- 
gagements, and proposing to make a statement to the 
House of Lords in July. On Wednesday, however, he 
changed his mind, and offered to return at once, stating 
that he had made a complete disclosure of his transactions 
in American Marconis, and that he had withheld know- 
ledge of them so as not to involve the new Whip “ in the 
muddle.”’ 


* * * 

TuE final result of the enigmatic Australian elections 
is still obscure. The Lower House is now complete, and 
will yield the Liberals the useless majority of one in a 
Chamber of seventy-five, against an Opposition which is 
exemplary in its attendance. On the other hand, the 
exact figures of the referenda are not yet known, but 
appear to be adverse, though not decidedly so. This is 
the most interesting aspect of the contest, for the Labor 
Party had placed a large issue before the electorate in an 
uncompromising form. It pointed in its manifesto to the 
growing powers of the Trusts, and asked for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution which would enable the Com- 
monwealth Parliament to declare that a business had 
become a monopoly, and thereupon to nationalise it. 
The minor alternative of control was touched on but 
slightly, and dismissed as inadequate in the graver cases. 
If these referenda are defeated only by a small majority, 
the Labor Party will have registered an immense advance 
towards practical Socialism. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, the Prime Minister made a dis- 
couraging reply to Mr. Henderson’s amendment to the 
Finance Bill directed against the continuance of “ the 
system of taxing the food of the people,” and pressing for 
an increase of direct taxes on unearned incomes and large 
estates. Mr. Asquith did, indeed, show that the Liberal 
work on taxation has been to adjust the balance between 
the direct and the indirect tax-payer in favor of the latter. 
In 1905-6, when the Liberals came in, the proportion was 
50.3 per cent. direct, and 49.7 indirect. In 1912-13 it 
was 57.6 direct, and 42.4 indirect. Mr. Asquith also 


added that he was a severe critic of the sugar tax, as 
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touching not only food, but also raw material, and that 
in seven years, food taxes had been reduced by 2s. a head 
of the population, or 30 per cent. 


* * * 


But here Mr. Asquith called a halt. He declined to 
commit himself to the historic Liberal and Free Trade 
policy of a free breakfast table. He added the following 
limiting canon of his financial policy :— 


“TI do not think there is any doctrine more fatal 
to the root principle of democratic government than 
that it should consist in the constant amelioration, at 
great expense to the community, of the social conditions 
of the less-favored class in the country at the sole and 
exclusive expense of other classes.”’ 


* * ” 


Mr. RowntREE at once made the vital inquiry as 
to where Mr. Asquith drew the line of poverty, but no 
reply was given. It seems to us that this position 
ignores the case for Lloyd-Georgian finance, which 
assumes a portion of the surplus wealth of the com- 
munity to be properly applicable to its general good, 
z.e., to the relief of its worst material evil and great 
moral bane, which is poverty. Are these monies being 
merely snatched from the rich, as the Asquith formula 
would suggest? If so, the process is not defensible. But 
this does not exhaust the case for a free breakfast table. 
Food taxes have the same bad social effect, whether 
Free Traders impose them or Protectionists. And the 
great objection to them from the Liberal and demo- 
cratic point of view is that they lower the physical 
efficiency of the nation, and that they fall with specially 
cruel effect on women and children, who have nothing 
to say to their imposition. 


” * * 


THE cause of the suffragettes has had its first volun- 
tary martyr. Miss Davison has died as the result of 
her injuries on the Epsom race-course, and the Coroner’s 
jury, while declining to consider her political motives, 
has preferred a verdict of “ Misadventure’’ to one of 
suicide. We must speak with great respect of this 
woman’s devotion, which is of deeper moral significance, 
and may have a wider political effect, than the deeds of 
arson and minor outrage. But so faras we can gather, it 
excited no feeling in the crowds on the race-course save 
one of anger at the interruption of the sport and at the 
jockey’s peril. Here, indeed, lies the chief moral objec- 
tion to her deed. To what extent is a martyr justified 
in pledging other and indifferent lives as well as his own? 


* *€ * 


TxE Select Committee has issued the strong report 
which was expected of them on the doings of the Putu- 
mayo Company. They find the British directors guilty 
of culpable negligence. Mr. Read and Mr. Russell 
Gubbins knew Spanish and the conditions of South 
American life. Sir John Lister-Kaye, ignorant of both, 
lent his name to the Company and sat at its Board 
without understanding the language in which it did 
business. These directors must bear some responsibility 
for the fact that the killing and torture of Indians were 
not suppressed sooner, and are deserving of ‘‘ severe 
censure.’’ As to steps which might be taken to control 
the action of British Companies operating abroad, the 
Committee, after dismissing the suggestion of excluding 
slave-grown produce from British markets, recommends 
a strengthening of the criminal law, whereby steps could 
be taken by the Public Prosecutor when the Consular 
reports disclose the existence of a scandal involving grave 
offences against the persons of native laborers or of 
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forced labor akin to slavery. It is also proposed that 
directors shall be required, under penalty, to make 
inquiry and give returns as to the conditions of labor 
under their companies. 

* * * 

Mr. Cnrurcnitu’s statement that the rejection of 
the Canadian Naval Bill would be followed by the 
immediate construction of three contract ships was at 
once succeeded by a declaration from Mr. Borden that if 
his Government remained in power it would “ take over 
and pay ”’ for these vessels, and hand them over for “ the 
common defence of the Empire.’’ Mr. Churchill, how- 
ever, answering Sir William Byles, has declined to 
change his plans in response to the new Borden offer. 
He estimates the additional cost at half-a-million this 
year, and a quarter of a million next, which is the 
immediate price of advancing the construction by seven 
or eight months. German comment has been very 
slight and reserved, Captain Persius, the expert, alone 
speaking out, and asking if Mr. Churchill really intends, 
by building eight Dreadnoughts to Germany’s three, to 
destroy all hopes of checking the race in armaments. 

x * * 


Tue French Government has this week tested both 
its weakness and its strength. The Chamber censured it 
for its handling of the curious Touny affaire—the pro- 
hibition by the Paris police of a “‘ Republican ’’ students’ 
demonstration at Joan of Arc’s statue. That vote was 
passed by 267 to 257, and seems to have absolved the con- 
sciences of the weaker Radicals. Three votes then 
followed, each implying confidence in the Government, 
and they were carried by gradually rising majorities, 
which at length reached the figure of 137. That meant 
that the Chamber will not overthrow the Government 
until it has fulfilled the thankless task of passing the 
Army Bill. The demonstrations in the Army seem to 
have had the result of alarming Radicals, who do not 
want to be tarred with the anti-patriotic brush. But the 
struggle in the country is not over, and the Government 
has this week broken all precedents by the Russian 
rigor and frequency of its “ perquisitions,” confiscation 
of petitions, and domiciliary visits. The Senate mean- 
while is doing its utmost to thwart any franchise com- 
promise that would save the principle of proportional 


representation. 
* 7 * 


THosE who represent the Insurance Act as a failure 
from the point of view of a rooted dislike of contract 
practice should read an article in Tuesday’s “ West- 
Dr. Shaw shows 
not only that the Act contains the actively developing 
seeds of a great medical reform, but that a proper exten- 
sion of contract practice is necessary as a complement to 
the work of the medical officers of health. The public 
officer looks at the patient as a “unit’’ in the com- 
munity. His illness is important as it affects the general 
health, not as it touches the patient and his function as 
a breadwinner. This is the answer to the devotees of a 
State Medical Service. As a matter of fact, the reformed 
contract practice which the Act sets up is already having 
the following beneficent effects: (1) It encourages the 
thorough treatment of cases, in which there is no longer 
a danger of impoverishing the patient by frequent visits. 
(2) It diminishes the doctor’s interest in the “ bottle of 
medicine for everything” treatment. (3) It puts that 
interest on the side of early diagnosis and prevention. 
(4) It enables the doctor of the poor at last freely to 
prescribe the “rest cure.’’ It seems to us these are 
splendid boons, which are certain to be more and more 
realised as the Act develops. We shall recur to the 
subject next week. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HOME RULE—WAR OR PEACE ? 


Two voices were there on the Unionist side in the debate 
upon the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill. One 
was a very loud and raucous voice. It thundered threats 
of civil war through the speeches of Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr. Long, and Lord Charles Beresford. The other was a 
still, small voice, which came at the close of the debate, 
at the very end of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech. Mr. Bonar 
Law, too, had given us something of the whirlwind and 
the fire. But it was not the whirlwind and the fire that 
spoke the truth and delivered the message, but the still, 
small voice that came after them. And this still, small 
voice we seem to hear in Mr. Bonar Law’s concluding 
sentences. If Mr. Redmond could persuade him that 
what he proposes is “ not utterly detested by one-third 
of the people of Ireland, in that case we should all rejoice. 





. If you can bring in a Bill that is just and 
possible we will welcome it.’’ There, surely, 
spoke the saner mind of the Unionist Party. 

As to civil war, only one thing need be said here. 
This talk of force—whether it is bluff or whether it is 
earnest—is a game that two can play at, and that both 
can lose at. This is a time when, under certain aspects, 
the social question has become more acute than it has 
been since the days of the Hungry ’Forties. Never 
before were such large masses of organised men more 
rebellious against the conditions under which they live. 
Is the Conservative Party—the party of law and order, 
the party which stands to lose by the destruction of 
property and the disappearance of respect for Govern- 
ment—going to teach these masses of men, by precept 
and by example, the lesson that it is not necessary to 
bow to constituted authority, as represented by King, 
Parliament, and Courts of Law? If it elects so to do, it 
may be sure that the masses will apply the lesson for 
their own benefit. They also are organised, and it is 
possible for them also to drill, in the first place, for bluff, 
and, in the last resort, conceivably, with as serious inten- 
Short of drilling, 
short of threats of civil war, it is possible for them to 
use tactics of violence, and to make every labor dispute 
the excuse for a commotion. 


tions as those which animate Ulster. 


For generations, respon- 
sible leaders and all advisers of organised labor have com- 
bined to dissuade them from any such course. ‘‘ Conquer 
the ballot ’’ they have said. ‘“ Obtain the ultimate con- 
trol of Parliament. Secure for yourselves that the law 
be just. Seek your aims through law, but not over or 
against law.’’ They have urged these counsels in the 
interests of the working classes, in the interests of the 
community and of civilisation. How can the counsellors 
of working men continue to urge this advice with any 
prospect of success, or even with the internal feeling of 
sincerity, when the sanctity of law and order is over- 
thrown by those whose one claim to their position in the 
community is that they are the supports of ordered 
authority? We trust it is not too late for the Unionist 
Party to reflect on considerations of this kind, and to 
ask themselves seriously to what issue they are leading 
England—we will not say by the deeds which they con- 





template, but by the threats of which they make use for 
purposes of impressing public opinion. 

We pass to the more fruitful side of the debate. 
Under the Parliament Act, no amendments can be 
included in the Bill, but suggestions may be made which, 
if adopted by both sides, can ultimately become law. Is 
it possible at this stage to make any suggestions which 
would mitigate the hostility of Ulster, or, at any rate, 
remove the last possibility of substantial injustice to 
the minority in the four Unionist counties? Every 
Liberal speaker, we think, and Mr. Redmond himself, 
showed keenness to discover a practical line of 
approach to a peaceful settlement ; but, at present, every 
such line appears to be barred by the resolute determina- 
tion of Ulster itself. Ulster has no proposals to make. 
It does not claim to be a nation. It does not ask to be 
separate from the rest of Ireland. It does not ask to 
remain united with England and Scotland. It does not 
ask to be an independent community. It will look at no 
guarantees. Its attitude is that of a sheer, simple refusal 
to consider any alternative to the existing situation. 

Now, that is not permanently a possible position. 
Considering the hopes that have been raised in Ireland as 
a whole, considering the stage to which the present Bill 
has been carried, and all that has been said upon the 
Unionist side three years ago—and even, for that matter, 
during the recent course of the discussion—it is clear 
that, even if the Liberal Party should be defeated before 
Home Rule has come into active being, the Unionists 
themselves would have to construct some scheme of self- 
government, which they might call by another name, but 
which would have to concede a large measure of the Irish 
demand for recognition as a nationality. It is the per- 
ception of this truth, we think, which underlies that 
tentative effort towards conciliation which we have found 
at the close of Mr. Bonar Law’s defiances and denuncia- 
And this is the cardinal fact with which Ulster, 
if she retains any wisdom, must reckon. She may count 
upon a Liberal defeat, but that will not save her. Home 
Rule can now be said, with some confidence, to be 
coming, whether through this Bill and the present 
Government, or through another Bill and the next 
Government. 

But, in the meantime, is it possible at this moment 
to make any attempt towards conciliation? When Ulster 
has learnt wisdom, her spokesmen will perhaps indicate 
the lines upon which she can be approached. Almost 
any advance consistent with a real admission of Irish 
nationality might then be made to her, with the good- 
will, not only of Mr. Asquith, but also of Mr. Redmond. 
Doubtless there would be in Ireland a very strong dislike 
to anything that should actually separate the four 
Protestant counties from the rest of the country. But 
even such a concession might appear to the eye of 
statesmanship worth tendering for the sake of an assured 
settlement. Unfortunately, at this moment, there is not 
the smallest evidence that any such proposal would con- 
tribute a single mite to the easement of the situation. 
Ulster presents a blank wall, behind which she laughs or 
frowns at every offer of peace. The Unionist Party, except 
in those sane moments of which Mr. Law gave us an 
example, backs her up, and cheers her threats of force. 


tions. 
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As long as this position continues, we do not see how 
the Liberal Party could profitably make advances. 
Whatever it offers will be used against it. Next year, 
when the reality has come a little closer, the mood of 
men may be different, and the opportunity of statesman- 
ship may come. We trust that it will be so. The object 
of British Liberals is to hold the balance fairly between 
the two sides in this controversy. So holding it, they 
cannot overlook the fact that Nationalism represents 
the great majority of Irishmen ; nor do they forget that 
the four Protestant counties have their claim, as a 
minority, to protection. If this minority would state 
its claim, it would be our duty to consider it. The 
difficulty at present is that it will state no claim except 
one which implies that it is Ireland, and that is 
founded upon so complete a distortion of fact that it can 
only be ignored. 





THE PARTY AND THE AFFAIR. 


We are bound to express our sympathy with three 
innocent and injured parties to the latest disclosure on 
the Marconi affair. The first is the whole body of 
Liberalism, in and out of Parliament. The second is 
the Prime Minister. The third is the present conductors 
of the Whips’ office. All these personalities and 
forces have suffered the common wrong of a 
bit-by-bit revelation of facts of which they should 
long ago have been made completely cognisant. 
Whether all that should be known is known is more 
than we now dare affirm. But enough has been 
made clear to exhibit in an unwelcome light the want 
of candor in admitting the fault which want of wisdom 
caused. The Prime Minister and the Chief Whip 
learned by accident, and months after the event, that 
the speculative investments of one of their colleagues in 
American Marconis extended to the funds of the Liberal 
Party itself. We do not imagine that this transaction 
will be defended, for it was seemingly concealed as being 
difficult of defence. The Marconi account was given 
an enclave of its own, apart from party funds, 
and lodged in a broker’s office rather than in a 
banker’s safe. Not a word was dropped by the absent 
Lord Murray to suggest that any such impropriety had 
occurred. The Prime Minister was told a part of the 
truth about the personal speculations of his colleagues, 
but his party’s unconscious share in them was en- 
trusted only to the winds of Bogota, or locked up, as if 
it were a guilty secret, in Captain Murray’s breast. Mr. 
Illingworth himself knew nothing of it, and had to learn 
the truth from Lord Murray’s brother. This plan of no- 
telling or half-telling has governed the entire history 
of the affair, with the inevitable result that the tale 
has had to be told over and over again. Parliament 
was not made the confidant of the Ministerial 
investors, nor the Committee appointed by Parliament. 
But a matter “‘irrelevant’’ to the House of Commons 
was made relevant to a legal action. A Committee of 
the House was allowed to proceed for months in ignorance 
of facts of which two of its members were privately 








Lord Murray, self-withdrawn to Bogota, kept his 
later handling of the American shares from the 
light, and it seems doubtful whether its amount 
or its nature would ever have been known to the Com- 
mittee but for the examination of the accounts of a 
defaulting stockbroker. Considering that the original 
dealings were open, and were clearly conducted without 
any sense of impropriety on the part of the three 
Ministers, we can only express surprise at this caprice 
and parsimony of statement. It would seem as if they 
had started with the notion that their purchases were 
all right, only to discover that they were a little wrong. 
The waste of public time, and the long irritating strain 
upon the public mind, which have been blamed upon the 
Committee, are now seen to be largely due to the 
reticence from which Mr. Falconer and Mr. Booth 
But that is not the most 
important of its consequences. Sir Albert Spicer 
has clear ground of complaint that two of his 
colleagues should have been placed at an advantage over 
him and over the rest of the Committee. That advan- 
tage they might have used to divert or to blunt 
the edge and impact of the inquiry. We do not 
suggest that they so behaved. But Sir Rufus 
Isaacs was wrong thus to inform selected members 
of a Parliamentary body. For the public have 
been led to suspect in this process a plan to defend 
ill-advised conduct by withholding knowledge of it till 
their ears had been filled with the exposure of the false 
charge of grossly corrupt conduct. How much simpler 
and wiser would it have been at once to tell the House of 
Commons the whole truth, and to acknowledge the 
unwisdom of an unconsidered association with a Com- 
pany which, in its turn, was linked more or less closely 
to the recipients of a Government contract! 

It is here indeed that we reach the core of this Mar- 
coni business, and that we hope the Ministers interested 
in it will make full and frank admission of error. For 
what can Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs fairly be 
held responsible ? 


were partly excepted. 


They have committed no crime, and 
broken no law, and sought no private advantage at the 
cost of the State. They cannot, in fairness, be made to 
answer for the impropriety of Lord Murray’s behavior 
in adding to the funds of the Liberal Party a kind of 
secret annexe of American Marconi shares. Nor is there 
any ground for suggesting knowledge on their part of the 
more intimate relationship which may be presumed 
to exist between the American and the English com- 
panies. But we cannot think that the existence of such 
a relationship is a matter to be lightly dismissed. So far 
as any share in the profits of the English company is con- 
cerned, the American company had no interest in the 
parent body, and, therefore, in the contract with the 
British Government. But there is far more reason to 
suppose that the American concern relied on the credit 
and solvency of the English company. If A guarantees 
the bank overdraft of B, it is clear that B is interested, 
not indeed in the measure of A’s prosperity, but in his 
general financial soundness. Now the scheme for reviving 


| the moribund American company, and thus enabling it 
informed. Even when the disclosures took a public and | 


authoritative form, they were given piecemeal. | the credit and well-being of the English company. If 


to enter the English market, depended for its success on 
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the latter had failed at the end of March, the United 
Wireless Company could not have been bought out, the 
plan of erecting high-power stations between London and 
New York could not have been executed, the scheme of 
a new issue would have fallen dead, and the value of the 
shares, bought in anticipation of such an _ issue, 
would have shrunk to nothing. The contract with the 
British Government therefore stood in the full light of 
the American transaction, ensured its success, and gave 
attraction to the shares flowing from it. This situation 
must surely have been clear to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 
There is no evidence whatever to show that it was known 
to Sir Rufus, still less to Mr. George. They acted 
in ignorance, and, therefore, apart from the propriety of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer speculating in a sensa- 
tional issue, in innocence. But, none the less, Sir Rufus 
Tsaacs’s counsel was a disastrous one, and if, as we have 
always held, its motive was generous, it is the more in- 
cumbent upon him toshoulder his full burden of error, and 
of a responsibility which in its origin and essence attached 
to him alone, however rudely it bows his own back. 

For the Liberal Party in Parliament we can only 
express two hopes for the future. The first is that the 
watchword will be ‘‘ Everything into the light,” instead 
of “ As much in the dark as can be trusted not to come 
out.’’ So far as the Marconi affair is a record of mere 
party bitterness, and an obvious desire to wreck Mr. 
Lloyd George’s career, and destroy the causes of which 
the Government is a trustee, such a manceuvre can properly 
be repelled. But, whatever decision the party comes to, it 
should be in harmony with the judgment of prudent and 
high-minded men. If nothing is gained by going above 
such a standard, and calling heedlessness by the false 
name of corruption, there would be sensible moral loss 
in sinking below it. The next few years will witness a 
continual development of democracy, and with it the 
advent to office of new and poor men, subject to contact 
with the power of wealth, seeking favor, or protection, or 
fresh legal status at the hands of the State. That is 
ground to be guarded by a strict public opinion. Our 
second hope is that as this matter has now touched 
the Achilles’ heel of Liberalism, which is the 
secret party fund, the party will proceed resolutely to a 
reform of the system. So far as that fund is fed by con- 
tributions from sympathisers who give to their party as 
they give to their Church, expecting no return save in 
the advance of Liberal ideas and the success of the 
Governments promoting them, we have nothing to 
urge. But so far as it accrues from the sale 
of honors, a taint flows from it, and _ saturates 
the entire party system of Britain. In a purse so con- 
stituted, and a distribution of titles as lavish and undis- 
criminating as that which Lord Murray initiated, there 
lie sources of evil far beyond this incidental disclosure of 
recklessness. We have no doubt that the Prime Minister 
will repudiate the improper investment of party funds in 
a company whose parent had an unratified contract with 
the Government. Lord Murray’s rule of the Whips’ office 
is happily closed; his successor is a man of widely dif- 
ferent type. But if Mr. Illingworth would restore the 
moral credit of Liberalism, he will best proceed by basing 
it on an open and popular finance. 





THE POLICING OF THE CONCERT. 


Tue Tsar’s intervention has made it all but certain that 
there can be no second Balkan War. It came tardily, 
however, and the delay raised a question which is of 
practical importance. It seemed for some days that the 
Concert must deal with the problem without the 
special pressure which the Tsar alone can exert. Is 
the Concert of Europe a body which talks but does 
not act, legislates but does not enforce, intervenes with 
its notes and remonstrances and offers of mediation, but 
folds its arms when its opinions are ignored? That is 
the question which the strange crisis in the Balkans 
raises, and it admits of several answers. Let us say at 
once that if events had given the feeblest and most 
disappointing of all the possible answers, we should still 
hold that the Concert had justified its existence. It is 
comparatively seldom that a Concert is required to act 
by force of arms or by any other method of coercion. 
It is of inestimable service that a body should exist to 
voice the public opinion of Europe and to handle cases 
which call for statesmanship rather than legality. Some 
disputes are best solved by mediation, and there a single 
Power or a group of Powers may act as successfully as 
the whole Concert. Other disputes which turn on some 
point of law or fact are naturally referred to The Hague 
Tribunal. But there are broader issues of general policy 
and day-to-day statesmanship which only the Concert is 
competent to solve. Only the Concert could have 
created Albania, and only the Concert could have 
brought peace at last between Turkey and the League. 
The same grades of distinction present themselves in the 
case of labor disputes. Some are best settled by arbitra- 
tion, a few must go to the Courts, the gravest cases 
require the intervention of the Government, with Parlia- 
ment behind it. That illustration, however, brings us 
back to our present difficulty. A Cabinet has behind it 
Parliament and (in theory at least) public opinion, but 
it has also, in fact, the army (though we question whether 
it ought ever to use it). Where is the police force of the 
Concert, and what sanctions lend its decisions authority ? 

The problem of enforcing the decisions of the Concert 
has never been faced, and perhaps it has never been so 
pressing as it is to-day. It was easy in the old days to 
deal with Turkey. A naval demonstration always 
sufficed ; its monetary cost was trifling, and it rarely 
risked a life. Coercion by the use of sea power was so 
easy that in the latter years of Abdul Hamid it was 
rather scandalously abused by single Powers with debts 
to collect or subjects to protect. Lord Salisbury, indeed, 
thought it inadequate to save the Armenians, but what 
he really meant was, not that Turkey could defy our 
battleships, but that Russia would take action on land 
which we could not oppose. When the Concert was 
united, a few ships could always deal with Turkey. 
Unity, with some more or less symbolical naval action, 
sufficed in the Scutari affair to enforce a European 
decision on Montenegro. But we question whether it 
would effect much or enough, if the Balkan allies were 


really bent on an internecine war. Servia cannot be 


reached at all from the sea, and we doubt whether even 
the closing of her land frontier by Austria would seriously 
embarrass her. Bulgaria is hardly more dependent on 
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the sea, and only the Russian fleet could reach her Black 
Sea ports. Greece alone would be much hampered by a 
blockade; but it would clearly be unfair to cut off her 
supplies at Salonica, while her Bulgarian adversary 
drew his own provision from an interior which no ship 
can reach. We grant that a blockade would, in varying 
and unequal degrees, hamper all three combatants, but 
the inconvenience which it would inflict would be negli- 
gible in comparison with the certain losses of the war 
itself. Europe could not, with its fleets alone, add 
to the risks and the horrors of war a penalty heavy 
enough to act as a deterrent. The other obvious 
form in which armed pressure might be applied is 
so risky that we need hardly discuss it. Austria might 
insure peace by threatening Belgrade, or by setting Rou- 
mania in motion. But if she marched, would she ever 
withdraw, and, above all, could Russia refrain from 
counter-action? Fleets may be safely used, because ships 
can occupy no territory. But no one who realises the 
dangers through which Eurepean peace has passed can 
lightly propose the employment of armies. It would have 
been preferable, if the worst had come, that the Balkan 
States should cut each other’s throats, than that the 
European Powers should be embroiled in an effort to keep 
the peace. 

We believe, however, that this talk of armed inter- 
vention involves a sort of /ése-majesté against public 
opinion and the resources of civilisation. No one of the 
Balkan States is strong enough or isolated enough to 
ignore the effects of public opinion. They stand or fall 
together in this matter. We hold a strong opinion as 
to the especial culpability of Servia; but we doubt 
whether bankers or merchants or even newspapers will 
be at much pains to discriminate between them. Who- 
ever fired the first shot, and whoever won, the general 
feeling would be one of disgust and censure. Instead of 
being welcomed as adults to the European family, the 
Balkan States would all be shunned and suspected as semi- 
savages or half-grown children. They have all of them 
imagination enough to know what effect such an opinion 
would have on their future status in diplomacy, on their 
finance, and even on their commerce. The first step was 
to bring this danger home to them, and what was wanted 
most is a species of social pressure. King George’s 
warning to the delegates of the Peace Conference was 
well-conceived. Remonstrances have already been 
made in the Balkan capitals, and they will pre- 
sumably be followed by the most formal and 
united pressure of which the mysteries of diplomacy 
admit. In the ancient world, when members of the 
Amphictyonic League were about to fall out among 
themselves, a herald went out from Delphi, and took his 
stand between the embattled armies. It is a primitive 
device, but we think that a statesman of imagination 
would know how to adapt it to present circumstances. 
Russia presided over the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance. The 
Tsar’s action in addressing to King Ferdinand and King 
Peter a personal and public letter of warning, which in 
some passages reads uncommonly like a threat, will 
probably serve as well as the herald’s more dramatic 
intervention. It was well to write the letter, 
better still to publish it, 


It was 





There is, however, one final resource in all such cases, 
and we question if it could have failed. Finance is a bad 
master but a good servant. It has often helped to 
provoke wars. It can as readily be used to prevent them. 
If the Concert were to threaten to close every money- 
market in Europe to the disputants, not merely during 
the tension, but for some considerable time after a war, 
we question whether any war could take place. If all 
their treasuries were empty, the late Allies might attempt 
a sort of bankrupt fight on equal terms among them- 
selves, but they could not face financial starvation after 
the war was over. A six weeks’ campaign they might 
possibly wage on credit, if credit were forthcoming ; but 
no credit could be had if it were known that no loan 
could be floated on the restoration of peace. A drastic 
and public intimation to this effect, and the harsher and 
sharper the better, would do more to make this shameful 
war impossible than all the mediations or remonstrances 
of diplomacy. That is our answer to the question 
whether the Concert is necessarily a body which can 
legislate but cannot enforce its rulings. It may not 
always or often be able to intervene by force. That is 
not, to our thinking, a matter for regret. The world 
is struggling dimly to make armaments obsolete; it 
should be in no hurry to invent a fresh use for them. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ideal of the international policeman with 
a ‘big stick ’’ is the conception of a backwoods pacifist. 
We have not reached the golden age. 
is the age of paper. 


Our present phase 
For good and evil, credit is the 
greatest power in the world, and diplomacy will have 
solved the problem of peace when it has learned to use 
it as the instrument of a collective public opinion. 





RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS WITH THE 
COLONIES. 


WE cannot suppose that, whatever view the Admiralty 
take of the naval necessities of the hour, the Government 
as a whole can be blind to the fact that the decision to 
replace the deferred Canadian Dreadnoughts by three 
vessels, to be begun at once in British shipyards, 
must carry with it grave political consequences, both for 
Europe and the Empire. Again, at an hour of recon- 
ciliation with Germany, and of happy, and, we hope, 
durable results achieved in co-operation with her states- 
men, we return to theold naval confrontation. With what 
reason, and for what strategical purposes, we cannot say. 
It is no doubt literally true that Mr. Churchill fore- 
shadowed in March last the building of these ships, 
should the Canadian vessels “ miscarry.” The very word 
pictures the risks and inconveniences of his policy ; but 
Germany has partially discounted it. Her critics point 
significantly to the fact that for this year we are building 
eight Dreadnoughts to her three, and they say no more. 
Only we must take facts as they stand. It was England, 
not Germany, that proposed the “ naval holiday,” and 
that, again, was roughly based on a British superiority 
in “home” waters of 60 per cent. That measurement 
is now abandoned, and with it falls the concurrent 
overture of peace. Mr. Churchill, it is true, has drawn a 
distinction between our naval needs in European seas and 
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the general requirements of the Empire. But he has 
made this distinction nugatory in German, and also, we 
are afraid, in Colonial eyes, by fixing the headquarters 
of the Imperial squadron of which, in 1916, these ships 
are to form a part, at Gibraltar. At such a centre, this 
force, with its delusive name, must needs present to 
Germany as direct a challenge to her greatly inferior 
naval power as if it were normally anchored at Rosyth. 
To-day our superiority to her is expressed in a relation- 
ship, not of 16 to 10, but 2or3to1. At no period 
of the competition that we can envisage does the real 
comparison of strength approximate to the lower figure. 
The defeat of the Borden policy, and the development of 
the Australian policy of local navies make the growth of 
Dominion and Commonwealth fleets for the Pacific an 
absolute certainty. Thus, the removal of half, nay, of 
nearly all, the outstanding political jealousies and rivalries 
of the two Great Powers whose amity guarantees Euro- 
pean peace coincides with the development of the naval 
quarrel. And that, again, is blown into fresh vigor in 
the hour of Germany’s formal acceptance of a standard 
of almost crushing inferiority in capital ships. 

We are bound to say that we see here no ground 
for disorganising the finance of the year with a Supple- 
mentary Naval Estimate. But we confess that our chief 
anxiety in this matter concerns the tidings that comes, 
not from the British taxpayer, or from the North Sea, 
but from across the Atlantic Ocean.» Mr. Churchill’s 
attempt to set up again the policy of naval contributions 
from the colonies, which Mr. McKenna abandoned in 
1909, has indeed failed, as every intelligent observer 
of Colonial opinions foresaw. But why was it revived? 
Four years ago the Admiralty came to the wise conclusion 
to respect Canadian autonomy in naval matters. Mr. 
McKenna said, with much wisdom, of the desire of the 
Dominions to acquire local navies that “other con- 
siderations than those of strategy alone must be taken 
into account.’’ At last, commented the ‘‘ Times,’’ the 
Dominions had ‘‘ educated the Admiralty up to their 
own point of view.” Unfortunately, this policy has now 
been reversed, and the Admiralty has half-cajoled and 
half-frightened the Dominion down and back to its own 
abandoned line of Imperial defence. With what result? 
We have not gained our three Dreadnoughts; and we 
have lost half the Canadian nation for willing co-opera- 
tion in the naval concerns of the Motherland. A 
few months ago naval defence was not a party question 
in Canada. Mr. Borden was for a Canadian fleet, 
auxiliary to the Imperial Navy. ‘‘ The proper line 
on which we should proceed in that regard,” 
he said in 1909, “is the line of having a Cana- 
dian naval force of our own.” That was the 
traditional Conservative policy, as expounded by Sir 
John Macdonald; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s defeated 
scheme was merely its Liberal counterpart. Who 
changed it? Mr. Churchill and his non-existent 
““emergency,’’ under which Canada has been offered a 
share in an “Imperial squadron” which is no more 
Imperial than the rest of the fleet, and is a mere item 
in the anti-German sum which our Admiralty are always 
adding up afresh and bringing to a different total. Now 
Liberal and French Canada, led by the greatest Liberal 





statesman in the Dominions, draw back in hot and bitter 
resentment; political machinery is turned on to smash 
the Borden scheme; 
opened, with Imperial defence and even the Imperial 
connection as its ground of quarrel. Downing Street 
interference becomes once more a cry of Colonial 
politics in the ears of a generation that had almost 
forgotten its meaning. 

Now Mr. Churchill has a quick, apprehensive mind, 
and he must realise that he has made a mistake. Mr. 
Borden has offered to pay for these British-built Dread- 
nougnts; if his campaign against the Canadian Senate 
enables him to redeem his promise, we predict that he 
will be driven to demand control of them as well. And he 
will not stand alone. Australia and New Zealand have 
already taken alarm. Far away New Zealand, the most 
Imperialistic of the greater Colonial communities, does 
not accept Gibraltar as the base of the squadron. 
Australia, which settled the policy of contributions long 
ago, will obviously apply still more powerful pressure in 
the same direction. Sooner or later, these new 
British Powers will resume their natural and inevit- 
able conceptions of naval defence, and will realise them 
together. The Churchill plan, being a mere turning- 
back of a leaf in the book of Colonial history, will 
disappear. The Admiralty should never have asked and 
pleaded and diplomatised for these ships. Still less 
should it have tried to impound them for its almost 
obsolete German quarrel. It has now got to re-orient its 
naval strategy. The Government has a simpler task still. 
It has to revert to the usual Liberal formula of 
running the Empire by letting the Empire run itself. 


a fierce war of parties is 





A Dondon Biarp. 


Opinion changes so quickly in the House of 
Commons, and much of it on the Liberal side, in 
regard to the Marconi business, is so reticent, that it is 
Everybody wants the 
matter out, and to stay the raging passion for innuendo. 
Nowhere, or hardly anywhere, is the matter lightly 
treated, and Liberal members of the Committee are, 
perhaps, surprised to find how gravely the current of 
feeling runs. The mot of a Liberal member best 
crystallises the view of one section. ‘‘ Murray should be 
repudiated, Isaacs should resign, George should express 
I think most are definitely against the 
Chancellor’s resignation, and deem it quite sufficient 
that he should express regret, as it is believed he will 
express it, in his frank and human way, for indiscretion. 
This decision will probably be confirmed by the reading 
of the Conservative report, with its excessive wording 
and clear party bias. It is felt that the withdrawal of 
so great a personal force and so rare a genius 
for politics would be an undue expiation of the 
fault of making these unwise investments. No such 





hard to express it in a formula. 


regrets.” 


feeling exists in the case of Sir Rufus Isaacs, who may be 
a great lawyer but is not a great politician, and to whom 
belongs the initiatory blame. Much depends on how he 
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shoulders it, and a good deal on the toneof Mr. George’s 
speech. As for procedure, there will probably be a 
Conservative motion and a Liberal amendment. 


As for the Committee, many Liberals think it unfor- 
tunate that the Chairman’s Report should have been 
moved out of the way, and a colorless document substi- 
tuted for it. No one can say that Sir Albert Spicer’s 
findings were harsh in themselves, or harshly expressed. 
Were they irrelevant or untimely? If not, what is 
The document is said to be prolix, 
but the Marconi business is very complicated. 


wrong with them? 
It cannot 
be out of place to discover the nature of the relationship 
existing between the American and the English bodies, 
and to disclose the evidence which defines it. As to the 
Tory Report, the average Liberal finds himself in no way 
discomposed by the majority’s rejection of it. The 
Liberal members came away with strong feelings of the 
unfairness and bitterness of some of their Conservative 
colleagues, and their tendency to dress up trifles 
as scandals and to over-state conclusions. There 
is, no doubt, a fair disposition in some Conservative 
circles, whose centre is, for various reasons, the Front 
Opposition Bench. Elsewhere the spirit is much more 
open to criticism, both as to motive and accuracy of 
judgment. Passionate feeling exists on this matter, and 
will, of course, find resounding expression in the House. 
It will not be a pleasant or an edifying debate. 


Now that the Opposition have decided to give the 
suggestions stage of the Home Rule Bill the go-by, the 
prospect of a reasonably early prorogation is brighter. 
I hear the 9th of August spoken of as a likely date. 
Probably there will be more talk on the Welsh and 
Scottish Bills than on the Irish Bill, for the obvious 
reason that the Opposition believe those two measures 
to be more fertile in embarrassment for the Government 
than their Home Rule scheme. Other legislation will, 
sooner or later, have to be cut according to the cloth of 
the time-table. Meanwhile, the Nationalists are justly 
elated at the strength of the Liberal and Labor rally in 
last Tuesday’s division. Two more votes and the 
majority would have been a full hundred, though then, 
to be sure, we should have missed a happy catch-phrase 
of the moment in the apt perversion “ Who fears to 
speak of ’98?”’ 


AtrTHovGH not in the sense indicated by Sir Edward 
Carson, it is, I believe, quite true that some men of 
position in Ireland are taking part in a boycott against 
the potential law-breakers who have enrolled themselves 
under the Carsonian flag. For instance, I hear of one 
well-known Ulsterman, a teetotaller, and a firm believer 
in constitutional methods, who is now putting two 
delightful test questions to candidates for public offices, 
in the filling of which his influence might count for some- 
thing. I give the questions as they are put :— 

(1) Do ye sell whisky? 

(2) Did ye sign that silly Covenant? 

After all, not exclusively a party boycott. 


A minp fed on Mr. Belloc’s theories of the dual party 





certain incidents in the Home Rule debate. For one 
thing, it became painfully clear that the blood-and- 
thunder style of controversy has begun to pall. It came 
off lamely from the tongues of those responsible for it, 
and sounded hollow in the ears of those to whom it was 
addressed. When Lord Charles Beresford announced 
his intention of going over to the rebels, nobody either 
wept or smiled—the laughter came later, with Mr. 
Devlin’s lively comments on our terra-firma Admiral. 
Apparently, in the atmosphere of the House of Commons 
treason-mongering and the spoutings of sedition became 
instantaneously sterilised. Here was the Prime Minister 
singling out the arch-rebel as his “ right hon. friend,’’ 
and here, on the other hand, was Mr. Balfour in 
paroxysms of joyful mirth over the intrepid wit and 
wide-ranging sallies of the arch-tyrant, Mr. Birrell. One 
anchorage of sincerity remained. While the two front 
benches were enjoying their temporary truce, Captain 
Craig and his fellow-stalwarts scowled down on the scene 
of jollity with manifest and excusable annoyance. 


Tue House of Commons much admired the perfect 
coolness with which the Prime Minister behaved when 
the missile came hurtling over his head. It was no 
theatrical display, for everyone supposed that the weapon 
was no harmless bag of flour, but a veritable bomb. Mr. 
Asquith did not move a muscle. 


Mr. Grorce Wynpuam’s death qualifies the dis- 
tinction of the House of Commons. Nature had adorned 
him exquisitely for the expression of his character. He 
was a kind of picture; looking all that he was, and 
nothing that he was not—at once dashing and elegant, 
fastidious to the point of over-delicacy, and yet with a 
sparkling eye and a soldier’s bold, upright carriage. 
His conversation won him the title of wit, his 
writing that of scholar. On his public speech one feels 
it hard to pass a judgment. One might call it over- 
labored, over-nice, euphuistic to the point of affecta- 
tion. But now and then it was woven to exactly the right 
degree of richness and ornament without losing force and 
clearness of presentation. He was far and away at his 
best in the conduct of the Irish Land Purchase Act. 
He did not leave it an absolutely tidy job; but his 
diplomacy was so caressing, his air so fine, and his general 
political intention so good, that it passed off as a brilliant, 
if rather deceptive, triumph. 


THEN came disillusionment, failure, even desertion. 
How far Wyndham meant to go along the path of Irish 
self-government one hesitates to say; Orange brutality, 
and his leader’s hesitancy, tripped his heels. He was of 
too delicate a stuff to stand reverse and retrieve it; 
his character, essentially modest, seemed thenceforth to 
shrink into itself. He was that rare type in politics, a 
lover and a friend, even over-absorbed in one or two 
personalities which impressed him, such as that of Cecil 
Rhodes. I suppose no one who ever met and spoke with 
him has other than gentle and admiring recollections. 


I taTELy had the extreme pleasure (if pleasure be 


system might easily have taken a suspicious view of | the right word) of hearing Mr. Tagore, the Bengali poet 
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and teacher, read one of his dramas to a small company. 
I hardly knew what astonished and moved me most—the 
beauty, gentleness, and gravity of the reader’s face, and 
his complete unconsciousness of his audience, or the 
character of what he read. I was prepared to find that 
this was poetry of the highest order; and of a singular 
power to kindle the imagination and to hold it by the 
charm of expression and the sense of atmosphere. 
But One could not but 
feel that here was the voice of the East, 
a silence of centuries, again speaking in parables 


it was more than this. 
after 


and spiritual songs to the hard and coarsened ear of the 
West. Something there was of the Gospels, something 
of the Hebrew prophets, something of the preacher, 
addressing himself to perishing souls of men and the 
errors of their life in society. Mr. Tagore’s is a quite 
astonishing gift; but his intention seems to me more 
remarkable still. 


WE hear much of bonds of Empire, to be clamped 
by tariffs and treaties and ironclads, but little of the 
moral ties which are daily being forged by a body like the 
Privy Council. The judicial work now happens to be 
in very strong hands, and it could not be better done. 
This Court of the being increasingly 
regarded by poor suitors as a wall of defence against 
the weak or 


Empire is 


courts. 
Malay and Chinese coolies, Canadian squatters, Indian 
peasants, have all gone to it of late, against rich and 
powerful adversaries, and been sent rejoicing home. Its 
popularity and fame grow steadily, and the time may 
come when it will need still further reinforcement. <A 
result of one of its decisions was that in a certain Indian 
village it was rumored that a new god had been dis- 
covered and duly sacrificed to. Inquiries were made as 
to his identity. ‘‘ He is called Privy Council,’’ was the 
reply 


unjust decisions of local 


I pescrisep the other week the sudden, vivid 
impression of a friend’s personality which was made on 
me on a recent evening, without any known cause or 
connection, and my receiving next morning a totally 
unexpected communication from him, after a silence 
which had only been broken once or twice during many 
years. I may now add that I wrote him describing this 
impression, saying that it was most marked between 
ten and eleven o’clock, and asking him at what time he 
himself wrote to me. Here is his reply :— 

“Your account of your experience affects me 
strangely. I wrote my letter to you at about 6 p.m.— 
so far as I can remember; but after dinner that same 
night I was travelling over, in my memory, the days we 
had together in 1901. Roused, no doubt, by the fact 
that I had written to you, these recollections kept 
pressing upon me, and I was still thinking of you when 
I went to bed at about 11 o’clock. That I, having 
written to you, should think about you is not strange, 
but that you, with nothing special to prompt you, should 
on that same night have been thinking so insistently 
about me is a very curious matter.”’ 


I wear a striking proof of the coolness of Miss 
Davison. It was found that she had pricked off on her 
card the name of every horse that had won a race before 


the Derby. 
A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


“IN DEADLY EARNEST.” 


A sTRANGE tradition came down from antiquity of two 
Buddhist monks who set out from India, while their 
religion still inspired a missionary zeal, with the object 
of converting the Hellenic world. They reached Athens, 
and it is easy to picture them with their bronzed skins, 
their simple robes, and mendicants’ rice-bowls, arguing 
in broken Greek for the life of renunciation and pity 
against the positive science, the optimistic theories, the 
passion for knowledge, and the contentment with beauty, 
which satisfied a city of philosophers. Of what they 
taught not even a summary remains, and no literary 
artist was moved to record their controversies and their 
preaching in dialogue or oration. They left behind them 
only the memory of their unintelligible end. They set 
fire to themselves and perished in a blaze of self-sacrifice. 
The Greeks wondered idly at their deed, and we can only 
wonder too. Were they moved by despair at the failure 
of their teaching? Had they been taunted to give a 
dramatic proof of their contempt for the sensual life? 
Did they hope by a deed to make clear what their halting 
discourses in a strange tongue had left unintelligible? 
Or were they simply seeking the extinction and oblivion 
which was for them the chief good? We do not know; 
but nothing which the utilitarian mind of the West 
would count an adequate result was achieved by their 
heroic self-sacrifice. They lit no candle, to use Cran- 
mer’s immortal phrase, which even flickered after their 
death ; their blood was not the seed of any church. 

An iron law of economy and utility binds even the 
self-sacrifices of the martyr and the saint. It is not 
enough to give prodigally, though the gift is life itself. 
Even the supreme devotion is sterile, unless it was made 
for some end that men can recognise as adequate, or 
forced upon the martyr in the choice between death and 
dishonor. Cranmer and Ridley lit their candle, which 
has never gone out, for theirs was no wilful or self- 
inflicted death ; they burned because the alternative was 
recantation. There are doubtful cases, indeed, but on 
the whole the modern world, in spite of Shelley’s verse, 
does not “approve’’ the death of Lucan, who killed 
himself rather than consent by living to the destruction 
of Roman liberty. It was an act which saved his per- 
sonal dignity at the cost of proclaiming the defeat of 
his cause; it must have depressed instead of stimulating 
the civic courage of all who came after him. The 
typical martyr has received his crown from the hand of 
the inquisitor or the despot. But there are superb 
instances of devotion in which the sacrifice of life was 
wholly voluntary. Arnold von Winkelried, drawing the 
points of the Austrian spears into his own breast at Sem- 
pach, threw his own life away, but he opened a path 
for those behind him through the iron ranks of the 
invader’s army. When English history is taught in our 
schools with more regard for moral values, the inspiring 
act of Joseph Gerrald will bequeath its inspiration. He 
was charged, together with Skirving and Margarot, for 
his share in the Edinburgh Convention of 1793, called, 
under the stimulus of the French Revolution, to demand 
the reform of the British franchise. His comrades were 
tried before him, and sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. Gerrald obtained bail, but 
though his friends and leaders, from Horne Tooke 
downwards, implored him to escape, and the very men 
who had gone surety for him, begged him to forfeit his 
bail, he insisted on standing his trial, convicted himself 
by his unflinching speech from the dock, and went in due 
course, where he had known that he must go, to join his 
comrades as a convict. He died at Botany Bay, and 
the Reform movement lost in him its most magnetic 
leader. Was the self-sacrifice justified? Only a narrow 
calculator would doubt it. Gerrald indeed flung his life 
away. But the alternative was a retreat and a flight 
which would have encouraged the reaction and depressed 
the movement of reform. He gave an example of 


“ Republican virtue,’’ of sincerity, courage, and indepen- 
dence, that deserves to live among the finest deeds of 
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English history. But in his case, as in Cranmer’s, it was 
the enemy who forced the choice upon him between 
death and dishonor. Flight, to his high courage, seemed 
a virtual recantation. The candle of martyrdom does 
not burn unless it is the persecutor’s hand that lights it. 

We can think only with respect of the gallant and able 
woman who flung her own life away by a calculated self- 
sacrifice at the Derby, but it is not merely the proverbial 
blindness of the contemporary spectator which forbids 
us to approve her deed. It required a cold courage equal 
to von Winkelried’s. Miss Davison must have known 
when she ran amid the closely massed troop of galloping 
horses that she might be maimed, if not destroyed ; but, 
unfortunately, it was just as probable that one or several 
of the riders and their horses would be cruelly injured 
or killed. It was not an innocent heroism, and the lives 
which it risked were those of men who bear no conceiv- 
able responsibility for the mishandling of the suffrage 
question. If she were to be killed, she may have argued, 
she would have given the supreme proof of devotion to 
her cause. “What we obtain too cheap,’’ wrote 
Thomas Paine, to cheer Washington’s flagging armies in 
the American Revolution, “ we esteem too lightly ; it is 
dearness only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its goods; and it 
would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as 
freedom should not be highly rated.’’ The women who 
have faced indignity, imprisonment, and starvation in 
this movement have all the while been “ pricing ’’ their 
goods. They have proved that the boon they sought was 
to them of supreme value ; they have shown that they are 
literally in deadly earnest. To achieve that demon- 
stration is the first step in every movement of reform. 
It has been harder for women than for men only because 
so much of the old brutal contempt still lingers among 
us. When men sought to keep women as playthings, 
they forgot that it was their own immaturity which they 
proved. It is the child who wants a toy. Smarting 
under this contempt, aware that the coarser and less 
observant type of man still affects to deny them courage, 
women have been goaded into a reckless display of their 
bravery and devotion. It reminds us ‘of what Medea 
felt when the patronising egoism of Jason caused her 
to vow that henceforth women should be “ terrible in 
story.’’ There is always a Jason where there is a Medea, 
but in real life there is seldom a fiery chariot of escape. 

Let us never forget, however, that if these reckless, 
gallant acts have often exasperated men, they have as 
surely raised the spirit of women. They have aggravated 
the opposition, but they have stimulated the demand. 
We regret for our part only that these displays of 
courage were not confined to activities which were inno- 
cent and useful. The women who stand in the gutter 
to sell their paper, face mobs in the parks from their 
platforms, and wear their colors in the street, are giving 
proof of a moral and often of a physical bravery which 
compels respect and carries conviction, where wilder 
deeds seem only to inflame the resistance of the thought- 
less. Death has come at last to crown the long series 
of sacrifices. In some conditions of public opinion, 
under some circumstances of innocent and intelligible 
heroism, it would have hushed the whole controversy, 
shamed friends from their indifference, and silenced 
enemies into respect. But these results follow less surely 
amid a campaign of aggression, or from a death which 
seemed to he courted. 

Another motive was at work to inspire this protest. 
Miss Davison probably hoped to invalidate the race. 
The logic of such an act is intelligible. ‘“ Will you spend 
your days and squander your wealth in idle sports,’’ she 
might have said, if she could have addressed the crowd, 
“while children are neglected, girls ruined, and women 
sweated to death for want of the care to which alone a 
women’s electorate can stimulate the State?”’ A great 
preacher could hardly by a superhuman effort of 
eloquence and magnetism drive that moral home to a 
Derby Day crowd. But propaganda by violence inevit- 
ably fails, and it fails precisely where coercion itself 
breaks down. A base criminal may deserve a flogging, 
but civilised men do not flog him, because they know that 
pain and resentment and humiliation do not add to the 





moral stature of an offender, nor soften his heart, nor 
enlighten his mind. No one would endorse that general 
argument so heartily as the militant women themselves. 
Let us admit for the sake of the parallel that society is 
in a sense guilty of a sort of collective criminality by its 
social and political sins of omission and commission. It 
is in vain to flog it. From broken windows and burned 
houses and spoiled sports the same consequences follow as 
from corporal punishment—resentment and a still darker 
clouding of the moral sense. Suffragists disliked the 
idea of flogging even a procurer; the same reasoning 
condemns the new punitive militancy. So far from 
enforcing argument, it begets a temper which is per- 
versely resolved not to admit the cogency of argument 
until the annoyance is withdrawn. An exceptional man 
will sometimes rise superior to a provocation. Orsini’s 
bomb is said to have stimulated Louis Napoleon to 
liberate Italy, but Louis Napoleon had, with all his 
faults, a romantic and generous mind. Gladstone may 
have been moved to reflection by the Fenian outrages, 
but the event showed that his rare mind had travelled 
a generation faster than public opinion, and Home Rule 
had to wait until the outrages were forgotten. It is 
because we dread the repetition of that delay for the 
suffrage movement that we deplore these excesses, and 
not because we wish to stand by to censure or to affix 
responsibilities. For what is done in society, all society 
is, in some sense, to blame. The few who might have 
a right to cast the first stone at these women would be 
the last to throw it. If headstrong leadership, auto- 
cratic discipline, and faulty political psychology are 
partly to blame, the larger responsibility falls on our 
traditional attitude towards women, on the supineness of 
so many ladies of influence and station, on the weakness 
of friendly politicians in our enervating party atmo- 
sphere, on the criminal incitements of some opponents, 
and, above all, on the cruelties and follies of our methods 
of suppression. All this has exacted from passionately 
devoted women an extreme degree of patience and self- 
restraint. The more they care for their cause, the more, 
to our thinking, ought they to restrain a useless and 
harmful exhibition of resentment. But the more we, 
who endorse their demands, call upon them for restraint, 
the more are we bound ourselves to remove the provoca- 
tions which drive them to anger. 





THE POWER OF “ PRESTIGE.”’ 


In the study of human nature, many of the most profit- 
able revelations are got from a close survey of the 
meaning of those words intended to express the spiritual 
influences which one man exercises over another. A 
whole library could be compiled of books dealing with 
religious, political, and social authority, and the rites 
and ceremonies by which the worship, homage, loyalty, 
respect, servility, of the common people are evoked and 
maintained. The essence of such power is usually con- 
densed into some single tell-tale word. ‘‘ Enthusiasm,”’ 
“‘ superstition,’ ‘‘honor,’’ the abounding force and 
richness of meaning in such terms area perpetual challenge 
to psychology. But perhaps even more elusive in the 
immense variety of its spiritual suggestiveness is the 
term ‘‘ Prestige ’’ which Mr. Lewis Leopold subjects to 
minute consideration in a volume just published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. For to every exercise of human 
power, where physical force is not the chief or only 
instrument, some element of prestige is likely to attach 
to the seat of power. Mr. Leopold, with a rather tedious 
German thoroughness (we presume from internal evi- 
dence that this book is a translation), pursues his prey 
through the various open fields and by-paths of psycho- 
logy and sociology, finding in religion, economics, politics, 
art, the intellectual life, this superstitious or fictitious 
addition to legitimate authority. He inspects it as 
a quality attaching to persons or things of influence or 
reputation, distinguishes the means employed to cause 
or to enhance it, and exhibits its operation in the 
different sorts of subject minds which prestige impresses. 

The study leaves us with a clearer comprehension 


than before of the difficulties which beset all efforts to 
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make reason and justice prevail in the affairs of life. 
For prestige is nearly always a powerful asset to 
irrational conservatism. It is not authority itself, for 
that may be grounded in reason or in intelligible utility. 
But it is a psychological value of an emotional sort which 
helps to make authority prevail, irrespective of the worth 
of its appeal. It is not merely the magnetism of 
personality, for though prestige is commonly exploited 
for personal influences, it often attaches to an order, 
an institution, a formula, a book. A holy man may wield 
prestige, but it is chiefly the prestige of his Church ; the 
veteran statesman always contrives to eke out his 
personal power with the glamor of the party name. It 
is not the Governor-General, or even the reigning 
Emperor, that emits the prestige enabling us to govern 
India, but the British raj. Imperialists, indeed, are 
always talking of prestige. Their dependence on it is 
the spiritual condemnation of empire. For the one 
plain central truth that emerges from this subtle analysis 
of Mr. Leopold, is that prestige involves a non-rational, 
non-moral submission of the individual judgment. 
Intuition, intellect, and personal will are all inhibited 
by the glamor that it exercises. Physical self-govern- 
ment itself abdicates a sudden, powerful inroad of 
the sentiment. ‘‘ When prestige is violently and 
aggressively actual, the biology of independent reflection 
comes to a standstill, and the constitution behaves with 
a kind of psycho-physical loyalty that permeates every 
drop of blood ; the activity of the heart is extreme, the 
breathing and the pulse display similar fluctuations, the 
sinews tremble or stiffen, the voice fails or loses its self- 
control, the blood rushes to the brain, then suddenly 
rushes out of it again, the eyes are lowered and then 
beam with excitement.’’ Etymologically, prestige is 
rooted in jugglery, and in all its later subtleties it never 
entirely sheds its humble origin. For every institution 
or person of public importance is disposed to magnify 
his influence by some more or less conscious pose or 
pomp, designed to cast a spell upon the heart or the 
imagination. Justice does not dare to take her stand 
upon her spiritual rights alone, but must enlarge her 
doubting authority by barbarous, irrelevant appeals to 
sense and sentiment. We properly boast our services of 
peace, order, and good government in India. But we never 
think of trusting to these reasonable claims. Rather we 
bring all the resources of psychology and barbarian tradi- 
tion to the costly “imposition ’’ of a Durbar. Perhaps 
the word “ imposition,’’ indeed, in its direct and acquired 
meaning comes nearest to explaining, not the nature, but 
the modus operandi of prestige. No violent or express 
assertion of authority, political or other, attends its 
operation. Obedience to a command, the intelligible 
result of fear, a habit of evident self-interest, negate 
this sort of influence. It implies the almost instinctive 
yielding of the personal desire or judgment to a vague 
but powerful sentiment of value that appeals to no 
standard other than itself. Such is the prestige of caste 
among social inferiors, of the ancient, local, aristocratic 
family among the villagers, of the shrine to the 
worshippers. 

Perhaps the most profitable field of study is in 
politics. For, whereas in most other fields it may 
be considered chiefly a natural growth, politicians and 
their parties are much concerned with the conscious 
generation and maintenance of prestige. For the 
individual politician it is a delicate and precarious art: 
that of enhancing any real qualities and services he can 
contribute by stimulating a superstitious interest in his 
personality and his career. It is not, of course, wholly 
a matter of fabrication; in part it is a sentiment of 
natural growth. The name of a great statesman always 
gathers it, though often he must wait for it until he is 
retired or dead. Indeed, a statesman has been defined 
as ‘‘a successful politician who is dead.’”’ A man may 
sometimes bring it into politics from outside. The halo 
of aristocracy in a land of snobs is, of course, the most 
familiar illustration. But even in England a man has 
now and then brought intellectual prestige from the 
world of literature or science into his political service. 
Distance, taciturnity, an attitude of superiority and aloof- 
ness, provided they are used so as to impress and not 





offend, are potent means of personal prestige. Mr. Leopold 
gives us the following example ‘‘ Of the four states- 
men who had the greatest influence on the more recent 
history of Hungary, three (Kossuth, Széchenzy, Andrassy) 
spent a very considerable—the concluding—part of their 
lives away from their native country, in Turin, Dobling, 
and Vienna respectively, while the fourth (Deak) lived 
in modest retirement as a bachelor, and practically took 
no part in official and economic life.’’ Cases in this and 
other countries illustrate how the mystery of an alien 
race may generate prestige, when the initial barrier it 
offers to public favor has been surmounted. 

No one better understood the art of prestige than 
Disraeli. But superiority of bearing must not, of course, 
be overdone. The greatest master of all, Napoleon, well 
knew the value of an occasional descent to close familiarity, 
and the sharing of toil and danger with the rank and file 
of his command. For such conduct feeds the quick- 
growing mythology by which great chieftains thrive. 
But the cultivation of such an art is a slippery business, 
especially in “ society,’’ where its gains and losses are 
so quick. ‘‘ The misuse of a single foreign word, an 
invitation obtained by insistence, a little surplus of 
communicativeness, a false step on the platform, a dance 
causing public ridicule, a single fraseo in the presence 
of pupils’’ may bring collapse. In politics, where the 
personal prestige of a leader is linked so closely with 
that of his party, the situation is equally precarious. 
The fact that a loss of prestige, if it be great enough, 
can ruin a government, break a policy, and change the 
whole course of history, is a terrible commentary upon 
politics considered as an art of rational self-government. 
For prestige, as we have insisted, is the factor of 
irrationality in political influence. Not only has it no 
reason in it, but it has no morality, though the term 
‘““moral’’ is so frequently appended to it. Since this 
potent influence necessarily furnishes the sentimental 
defence of all established authorities and vested interests, 
Mr. Leopold rightly insists that the democracy must 
direct its strongest energy to the undermining of these 
fictitious psychological values. For this work, however, 
it needs potent leaders, a demagogy which carries perils 
of its own. The author does not seem to hold that it 
is possible to purge politics of these superstitious values. 
He looks rather to a better balance of the forces of 
irrationalism. ‘‘ May it not be that the further evolu- 
tion and regeneration of society, too, will be rendered 
possible by the alternating tensions of prestige and 
demagogy, and by impartial irrationalism taking the 
place of helpless rationalism?’’ ‘‘ We await new myths, 
new legends at the hand of the great Narrator of the 
Infinite—a prestige which belongs to all of us alike, a 
demagogy which exists for us all.’’ But need we 
acquiesce in this view of the helplessness of reason, 
before we have fully tried the power of education to 
strengthen the judgment and to mould a personality 
that can resist the imposition of fictitious values? 





ON RHYMING. 


THe Saturday ‘“ Westminster’’ recently offered a 
prize for the best additional verses to the following 
poem :— 
“ The sea gull 

And the ea-gull 

And the beautiful wild duck, 

And the cat fish 

And the flat fish 

And the turtle in the muck, 

And the squir’l 

And the gurl 

And the velvety black hat 

Are different as gent from gent, 

So we’ll let it go at that.” 


The present writer indulges constantly in the habit 
of stringing together verses of this kind, so he confesses 
that the announcement of this competition greatly 
interested him. “If it were not for the villainous salt- 


petre, I myself would have been a soldier,” says @ 
Shakesperean character, and if it were not for some con- 
gruity of the “ additional verses ’’ with what goes before, 
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which the situation appears to demand, he would 
have joined in this competition. The “ additional 
verses ’’ are just the difficulty. On lonely country walks, 
for instance, the rhymes come and come and come, but 
they come their own way just how and where and as they 
list. They often appear to be fragments of some complete 
story or narrative which exists somewhere. Out of some 
submerged history two lines like this will appear above 
the surface of the mind :— 


** And all went well till Alice Cox 
Came out of Fortune’s malice-box.”’ 


Possibly the whole rhyming chronicle has been made clear 
in dreams, and in waking moments these two lines 
remain. 

Rhyme is a very wonderful thing. We suspect that 
it is the spontaneous form of expression innate and 
natural to man. It is as instinctive and native and con- 
genial to him as ritual is. There is in it a large irre- 
sponsible unselfishness, a deliverance from littleness and 
meanness, a freedom only realised by unconscious 
obedience to law. So the saints have found a “ mountain- 
top feeling’’ in the intricate ceremonies of High 
Mass. Away from his natural surroundings, no longer 
breathing his native air, man declines from rhyme to 
prose, and from prose to jargon and to journalese. We say 
“rhyme ”’ and not verse, because, personally, to our own 
thought, “ blank verse” is hardly to be called “ verse’’ at 
all. What a glorious title for a poet the old name 
“rhymer” is! Who would not love to be remembered, 
to live on in men’s minds, say, as “Thomas the 
Rhymer ’’? 

We have no great liking for Mr. Ezra Pound, but, 
unless we are mistaken, these two lines are his :— 


“The Kings of Spain and Dover 
Came riding thro’ the clover.’ 


This is poetry because it is rhyme. If it were not 
rhyme it would be silliness. But the airy rhymes are 
full of gaiety and sadness, they are a reconciliation of 
the two, they are a happy and smiling acceptance and 
resignation. They are like the gay little chime that in 
country towns breaks softly out at twelve o’clock, a 


presence and a spirit really inhabiting the place, the 
soul of the life about it. 

The inexhaustibleness of rhyme is pleasant to think 
of. “Uncle Dick, I’m afraid you’ll make up all the 
rhymes there are,” said a little boy to the writer recently. 
His name is Andrew. We always talk like this :— 


“Oh! they will be a gallant sight 
When Easter morning smiles, 
The good Sir Andrew in his kilt 
And Sir Alan of the Isles: ” 
Or :— 
“Who comes here 
In morning light, 
Who rides so soon? 
Have no fear, 
A gallant knight, 
Good Sir Andoon: ” 
Or :— 
“Master Andrew Sparrowgrass 
With his bow and arrows 
Went into the meadows green, 
To shoot tits and sparrows. 
Better sport man never had 
Nor could fairy wish us, 
Sparrowgrass and sparrow pie, 
Supper more delicious.” 


Or farced in the medieval manner :— 


“ Dove va 
Il buon Andoon? 
Nella luna 
Va Andoon. 
(Which the English 
Call the moon.) 
Come sta, 
Pover’ Andoon? 
Nella paura 
Sta Andoon. 
(But he will 
Get used to it soon.)” 
Or, once more :— 


“ Andrew, Andrew, you must go 
To-morrow without fail 
To the school kept for little boys 
By Mrs. Easterquayle.”’ 





The themes of our discourse are often of more im- 
personal interest. As:— 


“ A bloke 

With a moke 
Unadvisedly spoke 
And swore; whereupon 
A policeman came on 
With truncheon uplifted 
And knocked the bloke down 
And battered his crown 
And dragged him from town, 
And put him in prison 
With mainmast and mizzen, 
And collared his moke; 
Whereat that poor bloke 
Was sorry he spoke.” 

Or again :— 


The painter and plumber 
Grows deafer and dumber 
Who times without number 
Swims over the Humber, 
From the far side, 
To bring a cucumber 
Wherewith to encumber 
With nightmares the slumber 
Of his fair bride, 
Whom nightmare dishevels: 
She wrestles with devils 
In dreams on her bed; 
But Fate sends the swimmer, 
A worse doom, and grimmer, 
A cold in the head.” 
Or once more :— 
“The Vicar of Dicker 

Grows sicker and sicker 

And sadder and madder 

And deaf as an adder; 

But quicker and quicker 

His nimble tongue’s flicker.” 

There was a simpler time, we believe—not free, 
indeed, from griefs and ailments—but when it was 
natural to everybody to talk in this way. Prose came in 
with the growth of worry and care, and selfishness and 
trying to best one’s neighbor. Lying is altogether un- 
congenial and unsympathetic with rhyme. “Jn vino 
veritas,’ and so in rhyme is truth. How simple, how 
spontaneous, how free from dark and crooked thoughts 
must the maker of “ Who killed Cock Robin?” have 
been ! :-— 

“T, said the fish, 
With my little dish ” 
—it has the restfulness of simplicity and truth. 

Rhyme is a much more forcible medium of expres- 
sion than either prose, jargon, or journalese. One has 
sometimes heard dull prosaic grumblers expostulating in 
an idle, futile way with the host on the accommodation 
and the fare of holiday inns. Such an inscription as the 
following, for instance, which was once written in the 
visitors’ book of a country inn, appears to us much more 
telling :— 

** Klockenbusch, Klockenbusch, far from the Rhine, 

Here dost thou wander, but whence is thy wine? 

Travelling men may come for their sins 

Where St. Nicholas’ clerks are keepers of inns, 

—Travelling men with money to spend, 

But, Klockenbusch, Klockenbusch, think on thine end.” 

Talking of inns, we will close with this sad couplet, 
as of some rhyming Ecclesiastes :— 

“To one inn come soon or late 
Songe-féte and Trouble-fite.”’ 





THE GLAD EAR. 


THERE are many people not accounted deaf who are yet 
unable to hear some wild noises that are audible to 
others. A man who can hear before anyone else the 
honk of an invisible wild goose may be perfectly 
bewildered when the bats are flying, and someone says, 
“‘There! There! Surely you heard that?’’ We are 
forgiven for not hearing the tiny shriek of a noctule as 
it pursues the May-beetles round the elm-tops. An 
ear slightly less fine misses the yelling of the swifts 
chasing, it is said, their gad-about wives back to the 
incubation of their eggs. The young ear catches perhaps 
every tone of it, even when the clamor is far away as 
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the church weather-cock, but age snatches these sounds 
away one after the other more quickly, though perhaps 
more imperceptibly, than it takes the details of form 
and color from the eye. It is impossible to say that we 
see less stippling of light and shade on the distant oak 
at fifty than we saw at twenty, and we cannot remember 
whether we ever heard the grace note to the cuckoo’s 
cry that we certainly do not hear now. 

The education of the average ear amounts to burial 
without even a napkin. We can catch the words of the 
human vocabulary (almost without being able to dis- 
tinguish between the pronunciation of Cockaigne and 
Yorkshire). We pick up a rough, but by no means 
infallible, idea of the direction of sounds, and sometimes 
we know the difference between volume and pitch. The 
musical student is more favored, but is as much at sea 
as anyone in the aisles of a wood where the feathered 
musicians practise a time and a notation beyond his con- 
servatoire experience. In America, Mr. Henry Aldys, 
Mr. Schuyler Mathews, and one or two others have 
attempted to write the songs of birds to the violin or 
piano, and in England, Mr. C. A. Witchell made a 
collection of phrases caught from our songsters. They 
do not occur in the ordinary natural history books, and 
there are few, even among the most musical, who can 
distinguish with confidence between the song of the black- 
bird and the thrush. Yet the difference is quite a wide 
one, in tone, phrase, feeling, and execution. The fact 
that Mr. Witchell recorded no fewer than seventy-six 
distinct blackbird strains will not shake the trained 
naturalist in this conviction. 

To give full attention to the inventiveness of the 
blackbird, thrush, and nightingale is the last refinement 
of pleasure for him who pursues the study of bird music. 
There are millions who have not matriculated into the 
ability to be quite certain of the cuckoo’s cry. This year, 
in the impossible month of February, a whistling brick- 
layer misled hundreds, including some who were fondly 
called by one of our newspapers ‘‘ high authorities ’’ in 
matters ornithological. In other years, those who have 
both heard and seen the untimely cuckoo have afterwards 
found that it was a redshank flying from its perfectly 
legitimate osier-bed. We have seen it stated by a 
naturalist of mark that the hedge-sparrow has no song. 
Yet it is a very widely distributed bird, and a most 
industrious singer. We could understand an ear that 
could mistake its song for that of the wren, but could 
only feel a sad sympathy for one that could overlook it 
altogether. Many more would miss during their whole 
sojourn upon earth the tiny and very musical tintinnabu- 
lation of the goldfinch, the tree-creeper, or the grey 
wagtail, dear to our aural graduates in natural history. 

A noisy civilisation inflicts on us too soon the loss 
of these smaller and sweeter sounds. Relying on our 
bird-wisdom, younger friends ask when all is silent, 
‘‘What bird was that?’’ and we can only answer, 
‘Don’t know.’’ It causes so much wonder and pity if 
we say ‘‘Can’t hear it,’’ for ears not in the ordinary 
sense deaf are, by a slight untuning to certain waves, 
thrown out of harmony with some notes under some 
circumstances. We account Mr. W. H. Hudson very 
fortunate (though by his life-long adhesion to the open- 
air career he deserves his fortune) in having still the 
glad ear that can catch the tones of tiniest minstrels. 
In his latest book, ‘‘ Adventures Among Birds”’ 
(Hutchinson), he tells how he spends his time in going 
about during the precious spring months of the year 
watching the rarest of our birds in the haunts that are 
only known to an initiate few, who must jealously guard 
them from that ghoul, the collector of eggs or skins. 
There is much swift travelling to be done to hear and 
see a few of them at their best in one season. The ring- 
ousel perhaps in Derbyshire, then after a long and 
patient search in a southern county, the Dartford 
warblers, ‘‘ little feathered fairies in a vocal rage.’’ 
Then ‘‘ it was nearing mid-June, and by making haste 
I might yet find some other feathered rarity, and listen 
to some new song before the silent time.’’ Of the Dart- 
ford warbler he found, happy man, nine pairs, all living 
and breeding near together at one point in a vast, dense 
thicket. You must be very near to this bird to hear 





well its passionate song. It has a soft, chiding note, far 
more subdued than the white-throat, and the song con- 
sists of this note repeated ‘‘eighteen or twenty 
times in three seconds.’’ On such poor fare as that must 
the book-naturalist feed. He has no means of repro- 
ducing even the song, still less the antics of the animated 
feather-bubble that produces it amid the golden gorse 
on a blue and perfect June morning. 

Five o’clock in the morning is the time for the song 
of the furze fairy. It is certain then that we must be 
early out of bed or have our little tent close to its thicket. 
It is at three or near it that our garden songsters pour 
out their more easily heard melody. We are callous 
enough or unapprehensive enough to press one ear to the 
bolster, cover the other with sheets, and go to sleep with 
something like a malediction. Very rarely it occurs to 
us that in a fortnight the birds will be silent, and that 
in a few years there will be for ever no birds at all. So 
who would not waken for the three o’clock concert, and 
then take another nap perhaps? There is one blackbird 
that is quite an unusual performer. He begins his song 
with a “‘ Jolly-olly-olly ’’ as quick as it will go, and as 
liquid and mellow as only a blackbird can make it, and 
the rest consists of a measured scale twice, or, of late 
mornings, thrice repeated. He seems to have got a patent 
which he is fearful of losing, for though he sings four 
or five times during the day, he only does so twice or 
thrice at each session, and he picks his perch where no 
human observer is by, and flies as soon as you begin to 
approach. But in the morning he sits on a pergola rail, 
and gives the rest of a blackbird’s repertory as well as 
his own personal composition. 

Mr. Hudson has also, or had, his particular black- 
bird superior to all others. He says:— 


Peis This bird did not repeat a strain with some slight varia- 
tion, as is usually the case, but sang differently each time, or 
varied the étrain so greatly as tc make it appear like a new 
melody on each repetition, yet every one of its strains could 
have been set down in musical notation. . And there I 
stood for a long time. how long I do not know, in the fading 
light, my astonishment and admiration growing all the time, 
and I was like one in a trance or like the monk in the legend, 
only my wonderful bird was black instead of white. By-and-by 
he flew away, and that was the last of him, for on other days 
I searched and listened for him in vain.” 


This extemporising beyond the set song of one’s 
species, this which our author boldly calls genius in birds, 
belongs almost entirely to the thrush and his immediate 
relatives. That expression just excludes the nightingale, 
which, however, belongs, of course, to the ranks of genius. 
Its nearest relative, the robin, we have never caught 
extemporising, but it sings quite as cleverly, sotto voce, as 
the nightingale. Its near affinity to so moderate a 
singer increases the merit of the pride of the family. A 
bird that merely sings with less or greater vigor the set 
war-cry of the tribe might be dubbed mechanical or 
reflex. But there is something beyond the theory of an 
unthinking and unfeeling lower life in the individual 
varied attempts at new expression with which our best 
songsters greet a beautiful hour. You must think that 
the notes and bars are thought before they are uttered, 
that they are designed to express some feeling about life, 
and especially the joy of being alive, and the immortality 
of having eggs under their mother’s warm heart. 





Short Studies. 


THE PURPLE FEATHER. 


THE episode properly begins at a quarter to five on a 
Sunday in July. At that time a young man was 
loitering in the vicinity of Down Street Tube Station. 
He was, of course, waiting for a girl. 

How he originally made her acquaintance does not 
matter, but it may be mentioned that he had only seen 
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her once, and then by gas light. From the eager way he 
watched the lift gates it was evident that he wanted to 
see her again. He had taken up a position against some 
railings just outside the exit. When the gates were in 
darkness he was all alert; but when a light appeared he 
became rigidly negligent, and remained so until the pas- 
sengers brought up by the lift had passed him. 

Other people were waiting too, several young men 
among the number. All were in their Sunday best, but 
this young man was rather different fromtheothers. His 
coat was not so long, his walking stick not quite so 
elastic, and the color of his straw hatband was black, in 
spite of the prevailing fashion of green or brown. It was 
conceivable that he wore the same clothes during the 
week. However, we will call him Percy. 

By five o’clock Percy had suffered several disap- 
pointments, and was in despair. 

“She was not coming.” He pondered over the 
peculiar and brutal joy taken by girls in the breaking 
of their promise. ‘“ Why was it that they would always 
say ‘yes’ when asked to agree to a meeting? Simply 
because it gave them a subsequent opportunity of a 
change of mind.” Percy grew bitter as the fourth girl in 
a little hat and a blue serge costume passed him. But 
each time his hopes were falsely raised he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that they were none of them com- 
parable in appearance to the girl for whom he was 
waiting. She really was pretty as he remembered her, 
and he remembered her the better for her delay in 
coming. 

Then, too, there was something distinctive about her. 

One cannot very well ask a person all about them- 
selves the first time one meets them, but Percy felt that 
she might be anything. Yes, it was that—that ineffable 
air of distinction which sometimes goes with extreme sim- 
plicity of toilet—that had first intrigued his interest. 
True, they had only exchanged a few words, standing for 
a moment beneath a lamp, but in that short time he had 
examined her carefully, and found much to appeal to his 
taste and curiosity. For though Percy was an inveterate 
adventurer, he had implicit confidence in his powers of 
discrimination. The idea of a second meeting was his, 
but she had made arrangements for it, telling him that 
the first day she would be free was Sunday, and that on 
that day she would like to drink tea at the Kiosk in the 
Park. 

As the time went by and she still did not come, 
Percy became rather fretful ; and only his conviction that 
“she was worth it” induced him to alter his original 
intention of not waiting after five o’clock. A tube 
station was not in his opinion the ideal place for a tryst. 

When, at five minutes past five, his patience was 
rewarded, he did not at once realise his good fortune. 

For the twentieth time the light of the lift appeared, 
the gates opened, and a knot of people came hurrying 
forth. Predominant among them—they were for the 
most part dressed in greys, and whites, and blacks—was a 
lady all in purple, even to a feather of immense size 
flaunting from her hat. It was-this feather which first 
attracted Percy’s notice and brought a good-natured 
smile to his face. He instinctively looked about for a 
gentleman in “ pearlies.” Meanwhile the girl, too, 
looked around her, till, seeing Percy, she came, with a 
certain diffidence, towards him. 

“ Well, I didn’t think you'd be here. 


” 


am. 


I am late, I 


“Not at all,”’ murmured Percy, taking the hand 
held out to him. 

Together they crossed the street, and went through a 
little iron gate into the Park. I had almost said 
“plunged.” There was certainly something reminiscent 
of a rabbit, startled back to covert, about Percy’s manner 
of leaving the high road. 

“It’s nice out now,” said Anne, breaking a long 
silence. ; 

Percy did not hear her; his faculties were too con- 
centrated. ‘‘ Could such achange be possible in a person ? 
There was no fascinating mystery about this, no prospect 
of a glimpse at the beginnings of a great stage career—nor 
even of a tale of woe. Where was the simple charm, the 





subtle distinction, that had attracted him? Gone,’”’ he 
supposed, “ smothered by that dreadful dress. And the 
brown hair that had curled so coyly beneath the little 
hat? Now—merciful powers !—it was frizzled.”’ 

He started back quickly, lifting his hand to his eye. - 

“T’m sorry,” she said, putting her hand up to her 
hat, ‘‘ it 7s a big one, isn’t it? I’ll walk your other side.”’ 

They were walking by the Serpentine. Percy 
manceuvred her on to the grass so that they were as far 
as possible from thie paths on either side. He was suffer- 
ing a good deal from that physical heat which usually 
accompanies acute mental discomfort. 

‘* You are hot, you are,’’ said Anne, as he wiped his 
forehead. 

“Very warm,” Percy admitted. 

“ Never mind, it’ll be nice and cool having tea under 
the trees,’’ she consoled him. 

Before them, just across the road, was the Kiosk, 
with tea tables dotted all around it; most of these tables 
were occupied. Percy came to a standstill. Thus far he 
had come because he could not well help himself. A 
gentleman does not run from a lady—at any rate, not 
across an open space. But he felt he had set himself too 
big a task. 

“T think all the tables are taken,” he said. 

“No, look; there are some people leaving theirs.’’ 
Anne pointed to a central table. 

“You wait here. I’ll go and see if I can get one,”’ 
said he, seizing upon any excuse to put off the moment 
when they must appear together in the full glare of the 
public eye. 

Nothing gratified Percy more than to be stared at 
on account of the interesting beauty of a companion ; no 
torture was more exquisite to him than the same stare 
directed upon an obvious defect in his taste, as, for 
example, the purple feather. 

“ His taste! How could he help the wretched girl’s 
appearance? How could he possibly have foreseen that 
this would be her idea of making herself smart, of doing 
him credit?” 

He reached the outermost table and stood near it, 
scanning all the rest. For the most part, the people there 
did not cause him serious uneasiness; they were not of 
that kind, and, besides, seemed well occupied with per- 
ambulators, children, husbands, lovers. But there were 
also a few groups of a more disturbing character; men 
with top hats, and women with horrible lorgnettes. As 
far as he could see, there was no one there whom he 
actually knew, but there were several whom he knew by 
sight, and who might know his friends. The table which 
Anne had chosen was more or less in the middle of these 
superior people. 

Percy looked at the table—it was the only one vacant 
—and looked at the way to it, winding in and out of 
other tables; and he thought of the eyes that would be 
upon them as they took that way. Then he looked at the 
Kiosk, and reflected that it was a fair size, and if put in 
a direct line between Anne and himself, would provide 
cover for a decent distance. Lastly, he looked at Anne, 
and as he looked, a slight breeze swayed the purple 
feather. 

* * * * ” 

Meanwhile Anne waited in the road, with the quiet 
patience of one used to waiting for her pleasures. After- 
noon tea was an unusual joy to her, for on five days in 
the week she could not leave the shop till eight. It was a 
good tea, too, at the Kiosk ; bread, butter, jam, lettuce, 
sweet cakes. She felt slightly adventurous and slightly 
in the wrong at going out with anyone she knew so little. 
But he seemed a nice boy, such a superior sort of boy, and 
had been most persuasive in asking hertocome. Possibly 
after tea he would take her upon the Serpentine; she 
delighted in steering a boat. For a while she turned 
round and watched the craft upon the sheet of water. 

In time she realised what had happened, and made 
her way slowly to the nearest bus. She would have liked 
her tea before going back to Brixton, but it was expensive 
at the Kiosk, and the purple feather had cost her such a 
lot of money. 

ArtTHuR Hopart. 
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Present-Day Problems. 


THE CELIBATE IN SOCIETY. 


By society, for the purpose of this essayette, I mean an 
aggregation of groups of men and women who by pro- 
fession have renounced the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh, but who in practice live and move and 
have their being in the world they profess to have 
renounced, and hope to continue in the same to their 
life’s end. At the same time, society is constantly 
engaged in endeavors to reconcile the service of God it 
professes with the service of Mammon it practises. In 
this enterprise it relies largely on the powerful agency 
of the press, not only in the comprehensive group of 
professedly society journals, but in columns of the daily 
press and pages of illustrated daily, weekly, and monthly 
papers, magazines, and reviews. While these agencies 
are mainly devoted to the mundane pleasures and vices 
of society, they supply a continuous record of the 
presence of its members, or at least of its female members, 
at Church functions and Church parades, while represen- 
tatives of the Church of high estate, if absent from its 
principal areas of activity in the service of Mammon on 
race-courses and in ball-rooms and theatres, are nearly 
always present to consecrate its ceremonial dinners to 
the service of God. As these representatives of the 
Church include, generally by preference, princes and 
monsignori of the Catholic Church, celibates by pro- 
fession, as well as prelates and dignitaries of the Protes- 
tant Church, celibates by choice, they compose a small 
but important unit in the system of bachelors we meet 
in society. They are an interesting subject of study, but I 
am concerned rather with the bachelors we meet in society 
whose celibacy is confirmed by frankly pagan motives and 
who are generally spoken of as confirmed bachelors. 

The motives to marriage as declared by the Church 
of England and generally accepted by the Christian 
Churches are—first, the procreation of children; 
secondly, the satisfaction of the desires of persons who 
have nvt the gift of continence; and, thirdly, mutual 
society, help, and comfort. None of these motives 
appeals to the constitutional temperament or acquired 
habit of the bachelor of society. He is distinctly re- 
pelled by the first, and finds in the others only irksome 
restrictions on his liberty of selection. 

I may illustrate by a specific instance the constitu- 
tional temperament of the confirmed bachelor. A young 
man whose heredity indicated the celibate temperament 
spent a long night at a ball conversing, dancing, and 
sitting out with one after another of the brightest and 
fairest of the guests. The next day a friend who had 
watched, and a little envied him, said: “ Well, you cer- 
tainly did enjoy yourself last night, gathering honey from 
every opening flower.” “ No,” was the rather irritated 
reply, “I did not enjoy myself. I never can enjoy 
myself at a ball, because when I am with one woman I 
am all the time wishing I was with another.’’ He was 
once engaged to be married, but not for long. He was 
no sooner engaged to one woman than he realised that 
the bevy of women whom he had rather marry were as 
the sands of the sea-shore in number. 

The acquired habit of the society bachelor is the 
result, not so much of his casual glimpses of the conse- 
quences of marriage in that slum life which is the dis- 
tinction and curse of civilisation, as of his experience in 
his own social environment. He sees that in every 
family, even the most favored, children are uncertain 
joys and certain sorrows from their birth, while, as they 
grow up, the future of even the most gifted and brilliant 
is a constant cause of anxiety. But he sees much more 
than this. He knows that in society the modern spirit 
of maternity has divorced from the baser instinct of 
creation the nobler instinct of the preservation of the 
offspring. If he has read with loathing that amazing 
product of modern feminism, “ Fruits of Philosophy,” he 
may well be confirmed in his celibacy when the Law 
Courts reveal the story of a sacrifice at the altar of 
devotion to the modern spirit of maternity, the story 





ending with the death of the victim and the disgrace of 
the immolator. I have no desire to dwell too long on 
the second of the motives to marriage which the bachelor 
of society refuses to accept. At a meeting of the First 
International Congress of Races, held in London two 
years ago, the question of the place of polygamy in the 
British Empire and in relation to Christianity generally 
was discussed with much freedom. At the close of a 
Session a lady of distinction in society declared, with 
general assent, that, whatever might be the matrimonial 
code of the Law Courts and the Churches, the social 
code of this country which allows a man one wife and as 
many mistresses as he can afford is just as firmly estab- 
lished as the personal law and religion of countries which 
allow a man as many wives as he can afford. The 
bachelor of society while accepting the formula, “ One 
wife and as many mistresses as he can afford,’’ as a state- 
ment of fact, contends that he adopts a higher ethical 
code in substituting for the conjunction “and’’ the 
disjunctive particle “or.’’ I am not discussing the 
ethical propriety of his formula, I am merely stating one 
of the motives which confirm the celibacy of the bachelor 
we meet in society. 

The third motive to marriage of the Churches, 
mutual society, help, and comfort, is getting to be more 
and more distasteful to the bachelor of society, as a 
restriction on his liberty of selection. Even at its 
happiest, the home life of Mrs. Felix Rabbit’s warren 
has few attractions for him, by reason of the concentra- 
tion of its interests within the very limited area of its 
environment. Outside of the domestic circle they rarely 
extend beyond the zone of the parish. By constitutional 
temperament he is deficient in the power of concentra- 
tion, while by acquired habit he has developed a natural 
faculty of distribution, for which he finds in society an 
area of exercise practically unlimited in scope and 
variety. It is of the essence of physical pleasure that 
the more intense the enjoyment at the moment of 
fruition, the briefer the moment. Society, having 
rejected as intolerable the monotony of home life, and 
finding a life of alternate excitement and depression 
hardly less tolerable, seeks continuity of pleasure in what 
is called a round of excitement—an uninterrupted series 
of moments of fruition. But tout lasse, tout passe 
tout casse, even a round of excitement produced by a 
variety of irritant causes. Before long, by force of 
repetition, the moment of fruition comes to be loathed 
and cursed before it is exhausted. 

Fifty years ago, when society was an association of 
families rather than a fortuitous combination of in- 
dividuals, the national banner of the Briton, unfurled 
with pride over continents and seas, bore the device, “ No 
place like home.” Society has substituted the device 
“Any place but home.’’ It seems possible that the 
present generation, exhausted but not satiated with 
pleasure, may witness some youth of the now more 
daring sex carrying through streets and squares and 
parks a banner with the strange device of one universal 
and unassigned “Damn.’’ To avert this catastrophe 
by the pagan agencies it has substituted for the influence 
of the Christian is the problem of society. 

Having considered the motives that confirm the 
bachelor in his celibacy, it remains to consider his 
functions in the solution of the problem. Lord Beacons- 
field in his novels has represented the confirmed bachelor 
in many picturesque disguises, with much felicity of 
phrase. Speaking with wonderment of the place in 
society assigned, in his day, to the Portuguese Pinto, he 
observed that Pinto was not an intellectual Croesus, but 
had always a pocketful of sixpences. The phrase is 
appropriate to the confirmed bachelor generally, and in 
respect of each of his natural and acquired aptitudes. 
He has not the power of concentration which produces 
millions, nor has he any use for them. Nor has he the 
power of concentration necessary to make him a master 
in any department of human activity. But the master 
in his profession is often, if not always, an impossible 
person in society, as impossible as would be the husband 
of Zenobia, or the father of Mrs. Felix Rabbit’s children. 
Society demands variety, versatility, flexibility. A 
master in the profession of the Law said of Brougham 
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when Lord High Chancellor of England, “If he only 
knew a little law he would know a little of everything.”’ 
That bachelor of society is open to similar criticism at 
many points. But although he may resent the con- 
tumelious epithet, “Jack of all trades and master of 
none,’’ he is not deflected from his purpose, knowing 
that in versatility and flexibility lie the secret of his 
power. 

The one thing needful to society is an endless chain 
of exciting pleasures, and, to provide this, three things 
are necessary; variety in the nature of the pleasures, 
versatility on the part of those who are to operate the 
chain, and flexibility in harmonising the elements of 
disturbance in the groups of which a society is composed. 

For the provision of an endless chain of pleasures 
there exist hundreds of clubs, ranging from the 
Atheneum, the Automobile and Aero Clubs, to the Yacht 
Clubs and the Zingari. They cover the entire range of 
society’s enterprises by land and sea and air, by day and 
by night, and through the brotherhood of confirmed 
bachelors all their resources are placed at the disposal of 
society, both in providing and operating the chain. 

I pass on to the functions of the confirmed bachelor 
in harmonising the elements of disturbance. These may 
be grouped under four heads—religion, race, caste, and 
sex, of which the last is the most formidable. 

As regards religion, Lord Beaconsfield has supplied 
a formula which agreeably disposes of this element of 
conflict. ‘‘ Sensible men are all of the same religion.’’ 
And the question, “ What is that religion?’’ is suffi- 
ciently met by the reply, “ Sensible men never tell.’’ 

In dealing with the element of race, the bachelors’ 
club is the centre of society’s influence. Ambassadors 
and representatives of Principalities and Powers meet 
cosmopolitan and polyglot, or at least belingered, repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire, under the happiest 
auspices, and with the happiest results. The insular 
pride which has grudgingly accorded only a subordinate 
place to the study of foreign languages in our great 
public schools and universities finds no encouragement in 
the bachelors’ club. 

In the matter of caste as an element of conflict, the 
cleavage in society is rather horizontal than vertical. It 
is a cleavage between aristocracy and plutocracy. And 
here, again, the bachelors’ club stands in the very centre 
of a small area of London, which, half a century ago, 
was almost exclusively occupied by the aristocracy, while 
it is now almost exclusively occupied by the plutocracy. 
But that it might suggest an invidious question, I should 
say that at the bachelors’ club the wolf and the lamb 
drink from the same stream and the same cup. 

And now I come to the final element of conflict in 
the factor of sex. Some years ago the “ Times’’ bestowed 
the high honor of a leading article on a confirmed 
bachelor who, at the time of his death, occupied a 
subordinate post on the staff of a minor Government 
office, but who was a familiar and honored guest in a 
social zone which his official superiors never entered. 
He owed both his official post and his position in society 
not so much to his versatility as to his flexibility in 
dealing with cases which society was less eager than it 
now is to settle in the Divorce Court, but which then, as 
now, frequently threatened the harmony of society. It 
is not long since a French lady, after extolling the 
charms of a lady of acknowledged distinction, added 
apologetically, “Un peu flexible comme morale.’’ In 
emergencies arising out of this flexibility, if they occurred 
in the highest, but only in the highest, ranks of society, 
the bachelor I refer to was a chosen and successful 
referee. He was a man who throughout his career in 
society had understood, to adapt a homely but expressive 
phrase of the day, when to put his eyes and ears on the 
job and give his tongue a rest, and, conversely, when to 
put his tongue on the job and give his eyes and ears a 
rest. His death was a distinct loss to society, but hardly 
to the Civil Service. 

I have now discussed the origin of the confirmed 
bachelor and his functions. I am not to follow him 
through the fortunes of his later days when we no longer 
meet him in society. 

CHARLES BRUCE. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Forgive my saying that your note of May 3lst 
(which I have only just read), on Mr. Asquith’s bishops who 
“bite the hand that has honored and fed them,’’ and whose 
resignation, “as honorable men,’’ you call for, seems to me 
quite unworthy of the usual dignity and fairness of your 
comments. I think you proceed under a misapprehension of 
the position both of the appointer and the appointees. The 
Prime Minister, as maker of bishops, is a trustee for the 
Church, and bound to appoint—and has in fact, I believe, 
appointed—the men to that position whom he believes best 
suited to promote the aims and welfare of the Church. The 
appointees themselves are also trustees of their powers and 
abilities for the Church, and are bound to accept a bishopric 
if they feel themselves competent to fulfil its work. They 
may be excused for not doubting their own competency 
when the Prime Minister, by his offer, affirms it. 

In appointing bishops, the Prime Minister ought, I 
venture to submit, to take but little account of the purely 
political views of his nominees. The interests of the Church 
as a religious and social organisation, and the interests of 
religion generally, are the main things to be considered. In 
accepting a bishopric, a clergyman has, I also venture to 
submit, no concern with the political views of the Prime 
Minister, and, by his acceptance, does not in any way 
endorse such views. He comes under no personal obligation 
to the Prime Minister, who appoints him in pursuance of a 
duty. He is bound to accept if he truly believes that he 
will make a good bishop. He is, further, bound to oppose the 
measures of the Prime Minister if he believes them to be 
injurious “to the cause of religion in our land,” and none 
the less so that he accepted his see with knowledge that such 
measures were proposed 

Nevertheless, a Liberal Churchman, and by that I mean 
a Liberal in theology, may be sorry that the Prime Minister 
has interpreted his duty to the Church as obliging him to 
appoint so many bishops whose sympathy with Liberalism 
is so slight. Outside Rome, denominationalism, in the sense 
which attaches vital importance to the particular Christian 
organisation to which a man belongs, is dying. In twenty 
years it will be dead. In the English Church, which is, by 
constitution and history, the widest and most comprehensive 
of all Churches, the dominant party for the moment is an 
exception to the tendency against denominationalism, as I 
have ventured to define it, and is avowedly exclusive and 
sectarian. But as the narrowing influence of the Oxford 
movement slowly dies away—a process now going on—the 
Church will again become true to herself, and will come into 
line with the higher and more liberal Christianity which is 
inherent in her constitution. 

Unhappily, Mr. Asquith’s appointments have, on the 
whole, tended to strengthen the sectarian party in the 
Church, and thereby to delay the coming of the time when it 
shall be frankly acknowledged that Christian differences of 
opinion and religious observance are necessary and desirable. 
A splendid opportunity has been lost of rallying to the 
Church the cultivated layman who has so largely deserted 
her. Twelve new bishops of the theological position of the 
Bishop of Birmingham or the Deans of Durham and Man- 
chester would have meant an accession to the Liberal element 
in the Church, not only strengthening the Church—-which is 
a small matter—but also hastening the day when English 
Churchmen shall think and speak of other Churches as on 
a moral and religious equality with their own, which is a 
very great matter.—Yours, &c., 





T. B. Napter. 
Reform Club, S.W. 
June 9th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srx,—Some of your correspondents seem to have missed 
the point raised by your paragraph. No one either said or 
thought that a clergyman who accepts preferment from a 
Minister is committed to the support of any and every 
measure which the Minister in question may bring forward. 


The Bench of Bishops, like that of Judges, is extra-political ; 
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no self-respecting man would become either a bishop or a 
judge on such terms, stated or implied. But there are 
measures and measures; and there is a mean between sup- 
port and denunciation. The Welsh Church Bill took no 
one by surprise; it was known to be a central plank in the 
Liberal platform ; and the manifesto of the bishops rests, we 
are told, not on political but on moral and religious grounds. 
One can scarcely conceive the preacher of the famous Oxford 
Assize Sermon of 1833 accepting a bishopric from Lord Grey’s 
Ministry. Had he done so, his protest against its ecclesias- 
tical policy would have fallen flat indeed. 

For the patron of a benefice has a certain claim to con- 
sideration de congruo. It would be thought indecorous were 
his presentee to denounce him ; more particularly for conduct 
of which he was cognisant at the time of his presentation ; 
and, in such a case, the plea of conscience is not one which 
could be entertained. Conscience is free; but, if a man’s 
conscience prompts him to denunciation, it should also 
prompt him not to look for preferment to those whom he 
feels bound to denounce. So with the bishops. If they 
conscientiously believe Welsh Disestablishment to be a crime 
against morals and religion, it is difficult to see how they can 
with propriety aspire to or accept preferment from a Govern- 
ment pledged to this crime. This is indeed so obvious that 
the doubt suggests itself whether their protest is not formal 
only, and not an expression of their genuine mind.—Yours, 
&e., 

A LiBeRAL CHURCHMAN. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—How amusing is the eloquent but illogical out- 
burst of Dean Henson against your well-grounded remarks 
about the political ingratitude shown to Mr. Asquith by 
the bishops and the archbishops he has appointed to 
“spiritual office”! Surely Dean Henson knows that 
Premiers are necessarily chosen on political grounds. 
Hence such appointments to “spiritual office’’ in a State 
Church can be made only by Premiers who are invariably 
party politicians. Therefore, the only remedy for a situation 
rightly regarded as intolerable by Dean Henson and “all 
fair-minded men,’’ is Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
May we, therefore, expect Dean Henson to advise Mr. 
Asquith to introduce a Bill for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church of England? As soon as that 
Bill passes, the Episcopal Church will have the right to 
choose her own “spiritual officers,’’ on spiritual grounds, 
but not till then.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Paterson, D.D. 

27, Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh. 

June 10th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—So long as the present unfortunate connection 
between Church and State remains, the Government must 
select for bishops the ablest and most conscientious men it 
can find. Surely it has been right to choose such, rather 
than to look for time-servers and “heelers.’’ Men of the 
wisdom and courage of the Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford 
are hard to find in any Church. Meanwhile, is it worthy of 
the traditions of THe Nation to attack the bishops for voting 
and writing according to their consciences, although they do 
owe their promotion to a Government from which they differ? 
—yYours, &c., 

JosEPH STURGE. 

318, Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,-—I beg for the hospitality of your columns in con- 
nection with the remarks concerning certain bishops 
appointed by the present Government, which appeared in 
your issue of May 3lst. Through absence from London this 
has only just come into my hands, and I regret the conse- 
quent delay in sending this letter. 

It is true that a bishop is appointed by the Government 
of the day. But is it true that he is its creature or creation? 
As I see it, a clergyman, by virtue of natural abilities— 
personality, hard work, and good service—attains a position 
of authority and influence in the minds of his fellow clergy 
and of churchmen in general, which distinguishes him as 





suitable for preferment. It is this which really makes him 
a bishop. The appointment at the hands of the Premier is 
merely the recognition and formal ratification of the position 
he has won for himself. As was very truly said when the 
Unionist Party had to face the situation created by the 
retirement of Mr. Arthur Balfour, “One cannot elect a 
leader. If a man is a leader, he leads, and is a leader by 
virtue of leading, not of election.”’ 

I venture to say that, in view of their attainments, it 
was inevitable that the divines you mention should be raised 
to the Episcopate, and that it was not really open to Mr. 
Asquith and his advisers to overlook their claims. Certainly, 
they knew Mr. Asquith’s policy when they accepted the 
preferment. Conversely, Mr. Asquith can have been under 
no illusions as to what would be their attitude to that policy 
and to the legislation to which he was pledged. I do not, 
however, believe for one moment that these, or any other 
party or political considerations, weighed with him at all 
when making what men of all shades of opinion agree to have 
been appointments by which merit received its reward, while, 
at the same time, the dignity of the Church was enhanced, 
and the welfare of Christianity and charity promoted. 

As to the ethics of these particular bishops accepting 
preferment from a Premier with whose politics they dis- 
agreed, I will only say this: They knew the struggle was 
approaching ; they knew that the vast majority of clergy 
and churchmen were heart and soul opposed to Disestab- 
lishment. Were they, then, at a time of dire crisis, not only 
to leave this majority leaderless and unrepresented, but, 
further, to allow the highest posts in the Church to be filled 
by spokesmen politically out of touch with the rank and 
file? Moreover, political conflict is the smallest and most 
alien part of the work of the Church. Prime Ministers come 
and go; they make bishops ez officio. It is inconceivable 
that eminent ecclesiastics should be debarred from helping 
forward the real and eternal work of the Church because 
politically they differ from a Ministry which to-day is and 
to-morrow is not. I believe Mr. Asquith is in the fifth or 
sixth year of his Premiership. The Church is in the year 
1913 of Her Lord and of Her work for Him. 

The last point is this: You refer to these bishops “ biting 
the hand which has honored and fed them.’”’ Without com- 
menting on the good taste of such a remark, may I say that 
a man of such natural eminence as, for instance, the Arch- 
bishop of York, cannot be “honored” by a party politician 
enjoying a transient phase of power. Rather is it that to 
the politician there falls the honor of being associated in 
the elevation of such a man to the position he has won for 
himself. As to the salaries attaching to these positions, I 
thought it was sufficiently well known in these days that 
they are practically nothing but charitable funds, of which 
successive bishops are the stewards. Also, it is notorious 
that the palaces are generally felt by their occupants to be 
encumbrances of which they would gladly be free. When 
one thinks of the noble character of the typical Anglican 
bishop, and of the simplicity and frugality of his private 
life, one feels that the arguing of such a point is neither 
worth while nor seemly. 

May I say, in conclusion, that I have not been inspired 
to write either by hostility to the Disestablishment Bill or 
by the admiration of the system of congé d’élire in its exist- 
ing form? The only opinion which I wish to express is that 
your remarks constitute an unfair and ungenerous attack 
upon those concerned in them.—Yours, &c., 

R. FLETCHER. 

13, Comeragh Road, W. 

June 10th, 1913. 


“HUMANITY IN RESEARCH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In answer to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, let me 
say that I have never used Dr. Eyre’s diagrams in any 
lecture. In answer to Miss Kidd, let me say (1) She will 
find in Dr. Eyre’s paper the statistics which she asks for. 
(2) “Simple continued fever ’’ is not a milder type of Malta 


fever. (3) Her diagram is all wrong. For 33°9, 37°3, 30°9, 
20°1, and 11°7, read 18°4, 16°9, 18°8, 11°9, and 1°3. (4) The 
monkeys did not “get feverish,’ they got Malta fever. 
(5) Milk, put under the skin of a man, would not make him 
feverish, unless it had germs in it. (6) She will find in Dr. 
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Eyre’s paper the facts about the barracks. (7) The fever-rate 
among officers and their families, living in large, airy, and 
clean houses, was more than three times higher than the 
fever-rate among non-commissioned officers and men living in 
barracks. (8) For the fever-rate among the civil population, 
see Dr. Eyre’s diagrams. 

I come now to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s statement (May 
24th) as to plague. 

PLAGUE. 

1. He said that “ plague, which used to ravage London, 
has been extirpated by common sanitation.’’ But the facts 
of the case seem to be against him. “The last of the plague 
in Scotland was in 1647-8, in the west and north-west of 
England about 1650, in Ireland in 1650, and in all other 
parts of the kingdom, including London, in 1666. Two or 
three occasional deaths continued to occur annually in 
London down to 1679. It is not easy to see why the plague 
should have died out. It had been continuous in England 
from 1348. Plague seemed to be dying out all over England 
and Scotland for some time before its final grand explosion 
in London in 1665.’’ (Creighton, “ History of Epidemics in 
Britain,” ii., 34.) The rebuilding in the City, after the 
Great Fire, doubtless improved the houses of the well-to-do 
City folk ; but four-fifths of London was outside the City, and 
this four-fifths remained as unsanitary as ever (see Defoe), 
yet was free from plague. It was ravaged by other fevers— 
typhus, small-pox, and so forth; but it remained free from 
plague. “ Plague disappeared from this country for reasons 
we do not understand in the least.” (C. J. Martin, Evidence 
before Royal Commission on Vivisection, July 10th, 1907.) 

2. In 1894, Yersin and Kitasato, working at plague in 
Hong-Kong, discovered the germs of the disease, bacillus 
pestis, and proved this discovery in the usual way. If any 
further proof were needed, we have it in the fact that 
Dr. Miller and his assistant, working in Vienna with pure 
cultures of bacillus pestis—Vienna, where no plague was— 
became infected with plague, and died of it. 

3. In October, 1896, plague flared up in Bombay. It 
had not been in that part of India for many years; “it had 
come to be regarded as of interest only to antiquarians and 
historians, and as of no practical importance to the ordinary 
medical man.’ It did what it liked with Bombay— 
“streets deserted, whole families found dead with no record 
to tell who they were or where they came from, mothers 
lying dead with helpless babies beside them whom no one 
dared pick up to take care of.’’ The Government, and the 
doctors, did their best: “ yet all their efforts were in vain, 
because of the ignorance that then prevailed as to its way of 
spreading, and therefore of the proper measures to take to 
arrest its progress. Thousands of pounds were wasted on 
disinfectants—which experiment has since shown are utterly 
useless—and innumerable lives were lost through ignorance 
of the proper precautions to adopt.” (Bannerman, “ Plague 
in India, Past and Present: a Contrast.’’) 

4. In January, 1897, came the first use of Haffkine’s 
protective vaccine. He had, of course, discovered and 
proved it on rabbits; then, he tested it on himself and other 
volunteers; then, it came into general use in Bombay and 
elsewhere. 

5. The rush for the vaccine was so tremendous—the Bom- 
bay Laboratory alone turning-out 10,000 doses a day—that 
the vaccine was not always all that it ought to be. But 
Dr. Alice Corthorn, who was for four years on special plague 
duty, and herself gave the treatment to about 80,000 per- 
sons, has lately stated that she did not lose a single case 
through any impurity of the vaccine. 

6. On one occasion, and on one occasion only, one 
bottle of the vaccine became gravely contaminated, and 
disaster followed its use. 

7. “No one ever imagined that inoculation was the only 
means of fighting plague. Its great value consists in its 
immediate application. To sanitate, ventilate, and practi- 
cally rebuild a town or village takes time; and in the mean- 
time thousands die.’’ (“ Indian Medical Gazette,” September, 
1901.) 

8. The vaccine is a sterile carbolised fluid containing 
dead germs. It is not a serum; it contains no sort or kind 
of life ; it cannot possibly spread plague. 

9. It can, and it does, give protection against plague. 
Here are a few instances, out of many: (i.) Undhera Village: 
71 protected, of whom 3 died; 64 non-protected, of whom 





26 died. (ii.) Tenement house in Bombay: 24 protected, of 
whom 1 had plague, but recovered; 37 non-protected, of 
whom 19 had plague, and 12 of them died. (iii.) Military 
Hospital, Belgaum: 80 protected, of whom 0 had plague; 3 
non-protected, of whom 2 died of plague. (iv.) Hubli, rail- 
way-men: 1,260 protected, of whom 2 died; 760 non- 
protected, of whom 21 died. (v.) Empress Mills, Nagpur: 
1,116 protected, of whom 6 died; 2,663 non-protected, of 
whom 179 died. (vi.) Municipal servants, Bombay: 3,317 
protected, of whom 3 died; 838 non-protected, of whom 18 
died. (vii.) Punjab villages: 186,797 protected, of whom 814 
died ; 639,630 non-protected, of whom 29,623 died. 

10. We owe to experiments on animals not only this 
protective treatment, but also the knowledge that plague is 
conveyed, by rat-fleas, from rats to man. This fact has 
put sanitation on the right lines, in every part of India. No 
rats, no plague. 





Smear from the Stomach of an infected Rat Flea magnified about 


11. Complete evacuation of a plague-stricken village, 
and camping-out in the fields, are efficient, if done early 
and voluntarily ; otherwise, fugitives spread the disease far 
and wide. But the expense and the misery of this camping- 
out are very great. 

12. The rat, le génie de la peste, declines to be exter- 
minated out of India by Government. He has on his side 
the traditions, habits, and religion of the people; he will 
stay where he is till the villages of India have been rebuilt 
into the likeness of our London suburbs. Here, in London, 
some 60,000 rats, some of them infected with plague, are 
killed every year in the Docks. That is “common sanita- 
tion.” But India is not like that. “When inoculation 
against plague was started in the Punjab,’’ says Banner- 
man, “it was popularly believed that the doctors were being 
sent round to propagate plague, in order that human livers 
might be available, with which to make a potent drug that 
would renew the youth of the Empress, whose Diamond 
Jubilee had lately been celebrated.” 

13. Bannerman’s “ Plague in India”’ is issued, price 
6d., by the Research Defence Society. I shall be happy to 
send copies.—Yours, &c., 

StTerHEeN Pacer, 
Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. 

21, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 

June 7th, 1913. 
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THE LEGAL INEQUALITY OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I see in the letter of mine on “The Legal 
Inequality of Women” which appeared in your issue of 
May 3lst, that an error has crept in which, perhaps, you 
will allow me to correct. In my original draft I stated that 
in many countries where women possess the franchise, equal 
wages are given by law to men and women school-teachers. 
I find that it appears in the letter as “every country.’’ This 
mistake is probably due to an error on the part of my 
copyist, which I regret.—Yours, &c., 

LauRA ABERCONWAY. 

43, Belgrave Square, June 11th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—In Lady Aberconway’s letter in your issue of 
May 3lst, we have one more instance of the customary 
attempt (oftentimes only too successful) to “bluff’’ the 
fact of the shameless partiality of English law and its 
administration towards women by the trumping up of what 
one can hardly characterise otherwise than as a bogus 
counter-case. 

By the ingenious manipulation of a few facts and points 
of law, the gullible British public, always ready to believe 
in the oppression of the “ fair sex,’’ and to accept any 
statement tending to confirm this belief, is sought to be 
fired with indignation against man in general, and with 
enthusiasm for female suffrage. 

Lady Aberconway’s statements, it may be observed, 
refer largely to property-holding, in which the law, where 
land is concerned, still derives from traditions of feudal 
tenure, and when otherwise, is framed with a view to the 
one-sided legal compulsion of the husband to maintain his 
wife and family. The old fallacious and weather-beaten 
“saws’’ that have done duty for so long are, of course, 
trotted out again. A statute of eighty years ago, affecting 
the reversionary rights of the wives of wealthy landowners ; 
an allusion to an optional form of marriage in France, 
where the hardships to men of the English marriage law 
do not obtain; a plea for what is practically increased 
facilities for women to levy blackmail on men in the matter 
of alleged paternity ; a lament that similar facilities should 
not have been offered by including “raising the age of 
consent ’’ in the infamous “ White Slave Act’’ (so-called), 
with its flogging clauses “for men only’’; the complaint 
that men—who are compelled by law to maintain their 
wives according to their own station in life, while women 
legally only have themselves to keep—should have larger 
claims on intestate property than the female sex; a protest 
that men compelled to slave at their livelihood avocations 
in order to keep their wives, should seek to prevent women, 
who have no liabilities of the kind, from entering into 
certain avocations and underselling them; these and 
similar equivocal “ grievances’ make up the gravamen of 
Lady Aberconway’s jeremiad on the wrongs of unenfran- 
chised womanhood. 

The law in its relation to the sexes is to be found in a 
well-known book, Cleveland’s “‘Woman under the Law.”’ 
It is also stated succinctly in a booklet in which I colla- 
borated (2nd ed., 1908), entitled “ The Legal Subjection of 
Men,’’ and more recently in an article by me, “ A Creature 
of Privilege,” in the “ Fortnightly Review’’ for November, 
1911. In the two writings last mentioned the question of 
administration is also gone into, and conclusive proof is 
furnished of the scandalous favoritism, not only of the 
present English law as such, but (if anything) still more 
of its administration in the interests of the female sex. 
I need scarcely say no feminist has as yet had the courage 
to reply to my indictment, based as it is on the law itself 
and on cases open to anyone to verify. To ignore facts and 
to attempt to “ bluff’ public opinion with trivial points of 
detail, distorted and magnified into serious grievances, and 
served in a sauce of cheap sentiment, is obviously the best 
policy when there is no effective answer to the anti-feminist 
position.—Yours, &c., E. Berrort Bax. 

WOMEN AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I do not think that sufficient prominence has been 

given, either in the House of Commons or out of it, by anti- 





suffrage speakers or writers, to what is surely the main 
argument against opening the door of Imperial politics to 
women. Were the question merely one of granting the 
franchise, comparatively few would care to oppose it. But 
it is notorious that few, if any, suffragists have any intention 
of stopping there. Nor, indeed, if they did wish it, would 
they find it logically possible to do so. The right to sit in 
Parliament and to hold Cabinet office is a necessary 
consequence. 

Now, it is not to be denied that, while in many trades 
and occupations women can do men’s work, and, as a matter 
of fact, do do it, there are many all-important branches of 
women’s work which men are incapable of doing. Over and 
above the whole fields of the care of young children, of 
nursing, and the other domestic arts and sciences, and of 
girls’ education and training, we have to remember all the 
running of households, small and great, the study of details, 
the smoothing of difficulties, the oiling of the wheels of daily 
life, the arrangements with servants and tradespeople, the 
dovetailing of plans, the settling-up of conflicting interests, 
tempers, and prejudices in the home—the innumerable 
threads that go to make-up the groundwork of the nation’s 
life. It is easy to undervalue all this as the “ infinitely 
little.’’ None the less, the work of which I have merely 
traced the outline, is absolutely indispensable, and, if 
neglected, it is not too much to say that the whole 
machinery of our complex society would come to a deadlock. 

We shall be told that it is too late to attempt to draw a 
strict dividing-line between women’s work and men’s—that it 
has been abolished. Toa large extent this is, of course, true. 
And I, for one, rejoice that the medical and surgical pro- 
fessions and local governing bodies and boards have been 
thrown open to women, and wish all success to the Memorial 
on behalf of women civil servants which has just been sent 
to the Prime Minister. And I have been taunted with draw- 
ing an arbitrary line between such openings and the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage for women. 

But surely the line is not arbitrary? The callings and 
professions above-named entail hard work (and I must 
remark, by the way, that it is only the strongest women who 
can take them up seriously without damage to health). But, 
at any rate, such callings are within the four corners of 
local areas, whereas the Imperial politics of Great Britain 
are bounded only by the planet. The immense scope of our 
Imperial interests is a reason which puts Colonial suffrage 
for women really out of the question as a fair subject for 
comparison. 

It stands to reason that when Parliament, the Cabinet, 
and the Diplomatic Services are open to women, it will be 
the more able, the more capable, who will be drawn into these 
wide fields. Marriage, which, if he can afford it, is in every 
way an advantage to a professional man, must needs be a 
serious handicap to a professional woman. Only an: excep- 
tionally tough woman can, without much strain to health, 
combine the duties of a doctor or surgeon, a County Coun- 
cillor or Guardian, with those of a wife and mother. How 
much less could a wife and mother be equal to the duties of 
an M.P. or a Cabinet Minister? 

What would be the inevitable result? The women 
strongest in mind and body would be drawn into public life ; 
they would have, as a rule, to be single, and marriage and 
motherhood, together with all the indispensable work under- 
lying our whole national existence, would tend more and 
more to be left to the less “ fit.” 

I shall, of course, be told that I am employing that 
discredited argument—the “ thin end of the wedge.”” That 
argument is, indeed, a discreditable one when it is allowed 
to swerve anyone from doing right for fear of consequences. 
But it is an argument of the greatest weight when we are 
considering the pros and cons., not of right and wrong, but 
of matters of doubtful expediency. Accordingly, while I 
have no hope of a hearing from those who have persuaded 
themselves that votes for women are among the foundation- 
stones of Religion and Morals, I do appeal earnestly to the 
more reasonable people who hold that the Parliamentary 
suffrage is nothing more than a rough-and-ready method of 
governing the country, which may or may not be extended, 
restricted, or abolished as experience may prove expedient. 
The notion that all sane adults outside prisons and work- 
houses are born with a God-given right to vote is not 
founded on any law, either human or Divine. 
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Lady Aberconway, in her able letter of May 31st, brings 
a most telling indictment against the law of the land as to 
matters chiefly affecting women. Granting that she is 
correctly informed throughout, I would nevertheless implore 
women to use the many weapons already in their hands— 
their powers of speech and of the pen, their seats on local 
governing bodies and boards, and on charitable and philan- 
thropic committees, their large control over education, 
public and private, their gifts of influence in all directions, 
in order to rectify genuine evils, rather than to seek for 
remedies in a movement that, at bottom, ignores sex, and 
would place men and women, as such, in an antagonism of 
classes, instead of as God made them, complementary the one 
to the other, having diversities of gifts, of administration, 
of duties, and of capacities.—Yours, &c., 

Lucy C. F. Cavenpisu. 
June 10th, 1913. 


THE CROWSLEY FUND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Thank you for calling attention to my case in THE 
Nation. I think it was the means of influencing the railway 
company to give me a character. I am glad to tell you I 
managed to get a job last Wednesday week. I am glad to 
have got work myself, because as I can’t advocate the class 
war, it cannot be said that it is because it has paid 
me not to. I believe the evil of our present system is 
because of man’s inhumanity to man. And the inhumanity 
is not confined to one class of people. At one time I began 
to despair of getting work again myself, but I am glad to 
have made a start once more.—Yours, &c., 

F. Crows.tey. 

High Road, Potters Bar, Barnet. 

May 3ilst, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of further sums 
received for Crowsley :— 


& a. d. 

Already acknowledged 1317 0 
Mrs. Hodgkin... ; 100 
C. H. Norman _... ‘i 110 
Professor C. H. Herford = = | 
Joseph E. Southall 21986 
Total . £18 0 0 


As Crowsley has got a job as car-washer in South 
London, I am glad to say that further assistance will not be 
required. We can only thank those friends who have so 
kindly helped, and Tue Natron for taking up his case. 

I should like to add that it was the Free Speech Defence 
Committee that supported Crowsley till the end of last year 
and found the money to have him trained for motor-car work. 
—Yours, &., 

Jos1an C. WEDGWOOD. 

June 6th, 1913. 


THE RIGHT OF CAPTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In his first letter Admiral Bridge stated that 
“all the conventions and agreements that men can devise 
would not affect, in the smallest degree, the capture of an 
enemy’s merchant vessels if the capturing belligerent 
believed that it would help him to be the winner in the 
war.” This is an assertion which cannot be proved; it 
rests not on professional knowledge but on an estimate of 
the psychological effect of “ conventions and agreements ” on 
belligerent man. Admiral Bridge says that, in the special 
case of the capture of an enemy’s merchant vessels, no other 
consideration than whether “it would help him to be the 
winner in the war” would be operative. But why should 
this curious mental detachment be confined to the case of 
enemy merchant vessels? Why should it not apply equally 
to the enemy goods on board such vessels, to enemy goods on 
neutral vessels, and to contraband of war? Admiral Bridge 
tells us that agreements with States that remain neutral are 
generally respected by States that are at war, and that a 
sense of justice may be operative in such cases. He thus 
shows that a belligerent allows himself to be hampered by 
other considerations than merely being winner in the war. 
And is it not in connection with the definition of contraband 





that such hampering might become very serious? Do not 
issues of enormous importance depend on the question of 
food-stuffs being contraband, absolute or conditional? If, 
therefore, Admiral Bridge expects agreements regarding 
contraband to be respected, why should he draw a hard and 
fast line and say that a commander would allow goods to 
pass which would be of immense service to the enemy, but 
would not allow an enemy ship to pass? Moreover, I would 
ask, with deference, whether the international instruments 
governing these matters are negotiated between belligerents 
at all, whether they are not, in fact, negotiated during peace 
with the intention of governing the action of the contracting 
parties whether they be belligerent or neutral? 

Admiral Bridge asks whether merchant vessels con- 
verted into armed ships should be exempt from capture; I 
should say certainly not. 

The Admiral invites me to ascertain the incidence of 
the cost of war insurance, and promises enlightening results. 
On this subject I am not altogether ignorant, and I submit 
the following considerations :— 

1. There is no precedent in history for the enormous 
values now involved in ocean traffic. Its growth, both abso- 
lutely and relatively to the wealth of the world, is almost 
inconceivably great. The possible fate of this enormous 
property is a nightmare to the commercial men who think of 
the subject at all. 

2. If three months’ notice were given before the outbreak 
of war, premium might be adjusted to risk, and then the 
cost of war insurance would probably fall on the owners of 
the property, wherever they might be. But the probability 
is that war, if it come at all, will come as a thief in the 
night, and then the insurers will be caught with overwhelm- 
ing losses for which no appreciable premium has been paid. 
And as the bulk of the world’s insurance falls on this 
country, we should be the chief sufferers, and we shall pay 
through the nose for the baleful activities of our admirals. 

5. It should be remembered that insurers, whose experi- 
ence and training fits them to estimate ordinary marine or 
fire risks, are little better qualified than any fairly well- 
informed man, without such experience and training, to 
estimate war risks. 

No doubt agreements which have not the backing of 
general expediency would probably be ignored by 
belligerents ; I submit that the exemption from capture of 
private property at sea, within reasonable limits as to con- 
traband, does not fall within that category. If I am told 
that such a restriction would make war difficult, I reply, 
paraphrasing Dr. Johnson, that I should be glad if it made 
war impossible.—Yours, &c., 

CuaRLes WRIGHT. 

Lloyd's, June 10th, 1913. 


THE WAR TRUST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your last issue I notice that, in referring to 
the articles in the “Labour Leader” exposing the “ War 
Trust,’’ you state that “the ‘Labour Leader,’ however, has 
not explained its (the Nobel Dynamite Trust’s) connection 
with war. Its business, we believe, is mainly the supply of 
dynamite for mining.” 

As Special Commissioner to the “ Labour Leader’’ and 
writer of these articles, I desire to remove the misappre- 
hension which you have on this score. In my first article, I 
showed that the Nobel Dynamite Trust shared directors with 
the Nobel Explosives Co., Ltd., Chilworth Gunpowder Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., Birmingham Metal 
and Munitions Co., Ltd. 

““Who’s Who in Business,”’ 1912 (p. 687), states that the 
Nobel Explosives Co., Ltd., “manufacture military and 
sporting powders,’ and gives this address: Ammunition 
Department, Kingsway Ho., Kingsway, W.C. 

On page 193, it gives an account of the Chilworth Gun- 
powder Co., Ltd. The chairman of this firm is Sir Trevor 
Dawson, Vice-Chairman of Vickers, Ltd., while Albert 
Vickers, Chairman of the same firm, is another director. The 
Chilworth Company are contractors to the War Office and 
the Admiralty. 

The “ Statist,” May 17th, 1913 (pp. 492-493), says of the 
Nobel Dynamite Trust : — 


” the Trust is not dependent entirely or mainly on 


blasting explosives for its revenue, it has other sources of 
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revenue ‘ arising from investmente in other industries, and so 
is in the position of having a much broader basis for its enter- 
prise as a whole than is usual with companies whose manufac- 
ture is more or less restricted to commercial explosives.’ 
At the meeting in June, 1912, the Chairman pointed out that 
the increase in profits then reported was partly due to the 
demand for war material; that these orders were an important 
source of revenue, for in addition to the profit which they 
bring in they bear a proportion of factory charges and general 
expenses, and so operate in reducing the manufacturing costs 
of the other factory products.” 
The “ Statist ” also quotes the following from the Trust’s 
report :— 

‘* While trade in blasting explosives has been fairly satis- 
factory, there has been an increase in the demand for war 
material.” 


I think that this affords sufficient proof of the state- 
ments which have appeared in the “Labour Leader.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

J. T. Watton Newso.p. 

Cromwell Buildings, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

June 9th, 1913. 


THE CASE OF ADAMOVITCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is very disappointing to find no comment on 
the Adamovitch affair in Tue Nation of June 7th. In the 
preceding issue there was a scrappy reference, mildly sympa- 
thetic, to Adamovitch. Surely the case merits more 
attention than this from a paper which upholds Liberal 
principles. One cannot help feeling that Tue Nation, in its 
enthusiasm for Sir Edward Grey after his work in the Con- 
ference, has feared to speak out—and that strongly—on this 
question. The attitude of Sir Edward Grey re Adamovitch 
seems ridiculously feeble and insecure to the great majority 
of those who follow Liberal ideas, and particularly to those 
who know Egypt and Egyptian politics. Everyone knows 
well enough who is the virtual ruler of Egypt—ask the fellah, 
the Levantine trader, the German booksellers at Cairo, or 
the English mufattisheen. Moreover, if precedents count for 
anything, there are certainly more for preventing the 
Russians from taking Adamovitch than for handing him 
over to them. We are tired of all this Parliamentary and 
legal quibbling. What we want is a little measure of that 
spirit of generosity and pluck which inspired Campbell. 
Bannerman and Gladstone—a little exhibition of bravery 
on the part of the Foreign Secretary. Liberals surely feel 
in this matter as keenly as Labor—let them be candid and 
honest and speak out. It is hard-for many of us to forget 
as yet that Sir Edward Grey has sacrificed the liberties of 
Persia, whereby English prestige has been much lowered 
all through the East. Does he wish to give the final blow 
to that prestige by the sacrifice of a Russian trade unionist 
to the tortures of a Russian Government? Let him be bold 
and brave and resolute. I enclose my card and remain.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ex-Eeyptian Civit. 

June 8th, 1913. 


[We have no lack of concern for the grave case of 
Adamovitch.—Ep., Narton.] 


THE GREEK TROOPS IN EPIRUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your notes on the “ Events of the Week” in a 
recent issue, I observe that you refer to the charges brought 
against the Greek military occupation of Epirus, which have 
already appeared in the daily press, and which have since 
been categorically contradicted by the Greek Minister. As 
I know the broad-minded and fair view which you take on 
all such questions, I am surprised that you have thought fit 
to publish these charges without first giving an opportunity 
to the other side to disprove them, and I feel sure that you 
will see your way to give publicity to the following, for the 
authenticity of which I can vouch. When the report of the 
charges was first circulated, a number of British gentlemen 
interested in Balkan affairs promptly telegraphed to Athens 
for explanations, and received an unqualified and indignant 
denial on no less an authority than that of the Greek 
Premier, M. Venizelos. 

It is lamentable that such a cock-and-bull story should 
have received any attention from a responsible organ at a 





time when the conduct of the Greek troops throughout the 
campaign is universally admitted to have been above all 
praise. To this I can add my own testimony, as I followed 
the Greek Army both in Macedonia and in Epirus. Though 
this was my first experience of war, to judge from what I 
have read I think that the behavior of the Greek troops will 
compare favorably even with that of our own troops in South 
Africa, and I know that my view is shared by a British naval 
officer who served in the Boer War, and who witnessed the 
occupation of Salonica by the Greek troops.—Yours, &c., 
ARBITER. 
Savile Club. 





Poetry. 


TO MY CHILDREN, S. AND B. J. 


Betoveps, when you smile at me, 

It is the birthday of my soul, 

It is the day of blossoming ;— 

The day of welcome to the sun 

When lambs do play and birds do sing, 
When flowers blow and glad streams run. 
Beloveds, when you smile at me, 

Then am I healéd and made whole, 

It is the day of blossoming, 

It is the birthday of my soul. 


The God who loves the Seraphim 

Will guard my lambs of snowy fleece, 

Will guard my little singing birds ;— 

Will make them gentle, make them good, 
Will fill their hearts with merry words, 
With valor, and with hardihood. 

The God who loves the Seraphim 

Will make a mighty shield of peace 

To guard my little singing birds, 

My little lambs of snowy fleece. 


And I will travel all the way 

That you may enter Paradise ; 

May enter by the pearly gate 

The meadows of the blessed sea. 

The way that is both long and strait 
We'll shorten with good company. 
And I must travel all the way 
‘Among the simple and the wise 
That enter by the pearly gate, 

That enter in to Paradise. 


I that should lead, so will be led 

By small strong hands and wayward feet, 
Because they must not fare forlorn. 

And if I go not who will keep 

Your lips from poison, hands from thorn? 
And who will lay you down to sleep? 

I that should lead, so will be led 

By careless bonds that are most sweet ; 
Because they must not fare forlorn, 

The small strong hands, the wayward feet. 


Under the hawthorns we will play, 

(As you play now upon the grass), 

And see new wonders everywhere ;— 
And all the flowers, like stars, will shine, 
And you shall wear them in your hair, 
And I will wear some too, in mine. 
Under the hawthorns we will play, 

And watch the stately angels pass, 

And see new wonders everywhere— 

As you play now upon the grass. 


Sytvia Lynp. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Pee ne 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay Nicurt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Works of Francis Thompson.” (Burns & Oates. 
6s. net each.) 

‘Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View.” 
By Price Collier. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

*** Polly Peachum’ and ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ ” 


3 vole. 


By Charles E. 


Pearce. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

** Mexico: The Land of Unrest.” By Henry Baerlein. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 16s. net.) 

‘Livingstone and Newstead.” By A. Z. Fraser. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Jews and Modern Capitalism.” By Werner Sombart. 
(Unwin. 15s. net.) 

“Bianca Cappello.” By Mary G. Steegmann. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Travels in the Pyrenees.” By V. C. Scott O’Connor. (John 
Long. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Tour Through South America.” By A. S. Forrest. (Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“Socialism and Democracy in Europe.” 
(Williams & Norgate. 6s. net.) 
“The Two Irish Nations: An Essay on Home Rule.” 


By Samuel P. Orth. 
By W. F. 


Monypenny. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 
** Blood and Sand.” By V. B. Ibanez. Translated by Mrs. W. A. 
Gillespie. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 


‘*De Byron a Francis Thompson: Essais de Littérature Anglaise.” 
Par Floris Delattre. (Paris: Payot. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Frédéric Chopin: Sa Vie et ses CEuvres.”” Par Edouard Ganche. 
(Paris: Mercure de France. 5Bfr.) 

“Graine de Roi.” Roman. Par Eugéne Joliclere. 
Lemerre. $3fr. 50.) 

“Die Reise nach Afrika.” 
M. 4.) 


(Paris: 


Von Emil Ludwig. (Berlin: Fischer. 


7 * * 


“ UNIVERSITY AND Historicat Appresszs ’’ is the title of 
a new book by Mr. James Bryce which Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish within the next few weeks. It is a collection of 
lectures and addresses which Mr. Bryce gave in America, and 
among the topics are “ Hints on Reading,” “The Writing 
and Teaching of History,’’ “ Reflections on the Character and 
Career of Lincoln,” “Thomas Jefferson,’’ “The Art of St. 
Gaudens,”’ “Hints on Public Speaking,’ and “ Allegiance 
to Humanity.” 

+ * * 


An English translation of a Swedish biography and 
appreciation of Ellen Key is to be published by Messrs. 
Putnams before the close of the season. Its title is “ Ellen 
Key: Her Life and Work,” and the author is Madame 
Nystrom-Hamilton, the wife of Dr. Anton Nystrom, who 
founded the People’s Institute at Stockholm. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis contributes an introduction in which he recommends 
the book as one that may be received with confidence, since 
it comes “out of the circle in which Ellen Key has spent 
the greater part of her active life.’’ 

* + + 


Many fresh sidelights on the great Victorians will be 
found in the memoir of Professor Charles Eliot Norton which 
Messrs. Constable are to publish in the early autumn. The 
book has a good deal to say about Ruskin and Carlyle—we 
recently quoted from some of Norton’s letters describing his 
visits to both of them—but it also deals at length with their 
leading contemporaries, both English and American. 

+ * + 


Mr. W. H. Het has a capital subject in Madame Vigée- 
Lebrun for the biography which he is to publish with Messrs. 
Herbert & Daniel. An English reviewer of Madame Lebrun’s 
engaging “‘ Souvenirs,”” whom Mr. Austin Dobson quotes in one 
of his essays, describes her as “ one of the happiest specimens 
of those good times when grace, affability, and polished 
manners were appreciated in society.’’ Before the Revolution 
her salon attracted the pick of her contemporaries, but on the 
very day that the King and Queen were brought by the mob 
from Versailles to Paris, she left the country, and wandered 
over Europe, painting portraits that are still valued, and 
jotting down notes for her memoirs. Mr. Helm’s book will 
give a full account of her life, and will also contain an 
annotated catalogue of the portraits—nearly seven hundred 
in number—which form a gallery of the most famous per- 
sonages of her time. 





Next month Messrs. Macmillan will issue the first twelve 
volumes in their new “ Shilling Theological Library.” These 
include books by Phillips Brooks, Kingsley, Westcott, Hort, 
Church, and other theologians of the past generation, while 
contemporary writers are represented by Mr. William 
Temple’s “ The Faith and Modern Thought,’’ Mr. Bernard 
Lucas’s “The Faith of a Christian,’’ and the anonymous 
“Pro Christo et Ecclesia.”’ 

* « * 


Tue Grand Prix de la Littérature of 10,000 francs was 
awarded by the French Academy on Friday week to M. 
Romain Rolland. At the final scrutiny there were fifteen 
votes for M. Rolland against ten for M. Emile Clermont, the 
author of “Laure”’ and “Amour Promis.” M. Rolland 
lives at Vevey, in Switzerland, where he is now engaged 
upon a new novel, which, he says, will be very different from 
“ Jean Christophe.” 

* * * 


Amonc the books to appear shortly ‘in the series of 
literary studies issued by the Columbia University Press are 
“Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought”’ by Mr. R. L. 
Cru, “Chaucer and the ‘Roman de la Rose’” by Mr. D. S. 
Fansler, and “Aaron Hill’”’ by Miss Alice D. Brewster. 
The latter volume deals with the poetaster and dramatist 
whom Pope satirised in the “ Dunciad,”’ but who has a better 
title to fame in the help and encouragement. which he gave 
to Richard Savage. 

* + * 


In an essay “On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Poetry ’’—the “alleged’’ of the title betrays the 
essayist’s own view of the matter—Mr. Birrell observes with 
unaccustomed asperity that the British public has never 
ceased girding at Browning because in 1840 “he published, 
at his own charges, a little book of two hundred and fifty 
pages, which even such of them as were then able to read 
could not understand.” But Mr. Birrell is compelled to 
admit that “the first half of ‘Sordello’ is undoubtedly 
obscure.’”” Mr. A. J. Whyte’s annotated edition of “ Sor- 
dello,” published last week by Messrs. Dent, is the latest of 
several efforts to enlighten the poem’s obscurities, a task of 
no little difficulty, for in addition to its condensation and its 
bewildering parentheses, the historical allusions make 
exceptional demands upon even “ the well-equipped reader.”’ 
Before writing the poem, Browning read no fewer than thirty 
books on the subject in the British Museum, many of them 
obscure Italian chroniclers, while he also makes use of the 
miscellaneous knowledge of the Middle Ages which he had 
acquired in preparing Paracelsus. 

* * * 

BrowNING’s contemporaries were without the guides to 
his meaning which we possess to-day, and, as everybody 
knows, the publication of “Sordello” caused general 
bewilderment. Harriet Martineau tells us in her “ Auto- 
biography ’’ that she began the poem with “ unbounded 
expectation,’’ but was so wholly unable to understand it that 
she thought herself ill. Carlyle declared that his wife had 
read it through without being able to make out whether 
Sordello was a man or a city or a book. He afterwards wrote 
to Browning, saying that the latter possessed “a rare 
spiritual gift, poetic, pictorial, intellectual, by whatever 
name we may prefer calling it; to unfold which into 
articulate clearness is naturally the problem of all problems 
for you.’’ Gavan Duffy relates that a friend to whom he lent 
“ Sordello” sent it back with the inquiry, “ whether by any 
chance it might be the sacred book of the Irvingite Church, 
written in their unknown tongue, or, if it had a meaning, as 
I had assured him, was there any good reason why the 
problems of poetry should be made more abstruse and per- 
plexing than the problems of mathematics?”” Mr. Whyte 
himself confesses that “no amount of editing can make 
‘Sordello’ easy reading, but it is perhaps possible to render 
it more intelligible than it appears at first to be.”’ 

¥ * 7 

ANOTHER contribution to the study of Browning will be 
Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s book on the female characters 
in Browning’s works, to be published in the autumn by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Miss Mayne’s biography of 
Byron—reviewed by the late Professor Dowden in THE 
Nation on November 9th last—showed a fresh and indepen- 
dent outlook as well as a power of vivid presentation. 





Nh. see Re 
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aH 
Rediews. 
MR. TREVELYAN’S LIFE OF BRIGHT. 


“The Life of John Bright.” By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
(Constable. 15s. net.) 





I nave heard a competent critic say that Sir George 
Trevelyan writes better than his uncle, and that Mr. George 
Trevelyan writes better than his father. This is the high- 
water mark of praise. Nor is it undeserved. Macaulay 
might well have been proud of the authorship of the “ Early 
History of Charles James Fox,” and (to paraphrase a famous 
saying) Mr. George Trevelyan is not merely a chip of the 
old block ; he is the old block. 

A distinguished publisher once said that any man couid 
write a biography in two volumes; the point was to write 
a biography in one volume. Mr. George Trevelyan has 
achieved this feat. We hope that others of his craft will 
follow his example. The big biography in two volumes, 
closely packed with unnecessary and irrelevant letters and 
documents, has become a nuisance. Every man thinks that 
he is a, politician, and every writer thinks that he can write 
biography if he only gets the chance. The fact that some 
special aptitude is necessary for the “ business” in both cases 
is hardly realised. Biography is not history. This is a 
simple truth. Yet how often is it forgotten by the bio- 
grapher! In biography we want a picture of the man, not a 
chronicle of the times ; yet, as a rule, we get the chronicle and 
not the picture. “I am not writing history but lives,’’ says 
Plutarch. Plutarch knew his art. The measure of a bio- 
graphy may be taken by considering whether it is a “ history 
or a life.” Great actions do not necessarily reveal character. 
To quote Plutarch again: “Some little thing—a word or a 
jest—may often show character better than a battle, with its 
ten thousand slain.”” One may read a history of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation without learning anything of the man, 
Bright. Where, then, shall we find him? He himself tells 
us: “ My life is in my speeches.” In these great orations, 
indeed, he stands out boldly and nobly as the greatest moral 
force that ever appeared in the English House of Commons. 
Mr. Trevelyan quotes abundantly from the speeches. They 
are the sheet-anchor of the book ; they are the sheet-anchor 
of Bright’s character. The orator reveals the man. But 
it must not be supposed that Mr. Trevelyan has not other 
important material. Bright, to some extent, kept a diary 
and wrote letters to his family and friends. Mr. Trevelyan 
deals skilfully with these materials. He does not give us 
too many letters, and he does not give us too much diary, 
and he makes his extracts subservient to the main object of 
the biography—the production of a portrait. 

To many the surprise of the book will be the 
revelation of the intimacy—the word is hardly too 
strong—between Bright and Disraeli. Next to Palmerston 
himself, one would have thought that there was not a man 
in the House to whom Bright would have felt more 
antagonism than to the future leader of the Tory Party. 
Yet it was not so. The idea of Bright and Disraeli chatting 
away over a chop at Bellamy’s seems incredible. But 
Bright tells us the story himself. It was after the famous 
“Angel of Death” speech. Bright says: “I went into 
Bellamy’s to have a chop, and Dizzy came and sat down 
beside me, and he said, ‘ Bright, I would give all that I ever 
had to have made that speech you made just now.’ And I 
just said to him, ‘ Well, you might have made it if you had 
been honest.’”” We get another glimpse of this ill-matched 
pair having a pleasant chat together. It was in 1861, when 
the question of the repeal of the paper duties was under con- 
sideration, and Lord Derby threatened to throw out Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill for the abolition of the tax. Bright wrote 
to Cobden :— 


**T had a talk with Disraeli on Thursday night; he talks 
rather at random often, and it is hard to say when he is in 
earnest. He said: ‘ You brought in a Government to give 
you Reform and peace, and you will get no Reform, and within 
six months you will be at war: war is inevitable.’ I blamed 
him for being a party to the murder of the Cheap Press, 
through this proceeding of Lord Derby. He laughed and 
‘ chaffed’ about it; said he read the ‘Star’ more than any 
other paper; it was the best paper published, &c.” 








This reference to the “Star’’ is delightful. To have 
been told by Bright that he was a party to the murder of 
the Cheap Press, and to have replied that he had read 
“ Bright’s paper” (as the “Star” was sometimes called, on 
account of Bright’s well-known interest in it), was thoroughly 
Disraelian. Perhaps, indeed, these stories are the “little 
things” which ‘“ show character.” We have Dizzy, frivolous 
and unprincipled; Bright serious and strenuous. He tells 
his companion in effect that he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for murdering the Cheap Press; but Dizzy only laughs, 
chaffs Bright about the “ Star.’’ and thinks it all very good 
fun; but fun which must one day make him Prime Minister 
of England. “ Politics,” he said to Charles Gavan Duffy, 
“are a wheel of fortune, always going round, so that some- 
times you are at the top, and sometimes at the bottom.” 
Bright says that Disraeli often spoke at random, and that it 
was hard to say when he was in earnest. We can well believe 
it. Was he in earnest when he suggested that he and Bright 
might one day be in the same Cabinet? I quote from 
Bright’s diary :— 

“February 20th, 1855.—Talk with Disraeli. He thought 
one or two speeches weekly like the one I made before Christ- 
mas would break up the Government in a month. I said I 
wanted peace, not to break up Government, but if they would 
not make peace, then I would make war upon them. He 
returned to an eld topic, on my saying I thought they (Derby’s 
party) would come in soon; he could not see why I should not 
join Lord Derby’s Cabinet! I smiled, and said I could never 
lift up my head after such an act; it would destroy me.” 

I shall take one extract anent these interviews between 
Bright and Disraeli. Bright writes :— 

“‘ March 16th, 1854.—Yeeterday had a talk with Disraeli in 
the Library; he insists that war is the result of the Coalition; 
any Government with a united policy under one head would 
have preserved the peace. We spoke of his shilling edition of 
his novels; he said he had sold more than 300,000 copies in 
less than a year, that 400,000 copies would give him a profit 
equal to hie salary as Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


This account of Bright and Disraeli chatting away in 
the Library of the House of Commons about Dizzy’s novels 
throws a pleasant light on the personal relations of those 
two great political opponents. Perhaps they had one common 
enmity—Palmerston? It is extraordinary that both of them 
should have been wrong in measuring the force of this 
remarkable old “war-horse.”’ Bright thought that he 
“was done” in 1851, and Disraeli thought that he 
“was done” in 1855. We all know that Palmerston died 
Prime Minister of England in 1865. His power was immense. 
He kept back the tide of reform while he lived. The struggle 
between him and Bright, well told by Mr. Trevelyan, was 
like the dashing of the waves of the sea against an immov- 
able rock. But time vindicated Bright. Palmerston was 
not two years in his grave when Disraeli “educated” the 
Tory Party, and passed “Bright's Reform Biul.’’ Mr. Trevelyan 
does not tell us if the pair ever chatted over this event. We 
can conceive Bright telling Dizzy that it was the most dis- 
honest act of his life, and Dizzy laughing and praising 
Bright’s speeches on Parliamentary Reform. No one, we 
think, could harbor resentment against the most fascinating 
political adventurer of his time. I have heard even Mr. 
Gladstone associate himself humorously with his famous 
rival. ‘‘Goldwin Smith,” he said, laughing, and looking 
round the table, “declared that Dizzy and I were the 
two greatest impostors of our day, but that I was the greater 
impostor of the two, becaused I imposed upon myself.” On 
the same occasion—it was at a dinner party at Mr. James 
Knowles’s—the Duke of St. Albans said to “Mr. G.” “ that 
minorities ought to be represented.” “ Not at all,” was the 
reply. ‘But if you were in a minority,’ said the Duke, 
“you would like to be represented.”’ “I agree with Dizzy,” 
retorted “Mr. G.” “He said that the only right of a 
minority was to turn itself into a majority.” 

Mr. Trevelyan is a true artist. He does not neglect 
those light touches which give vitality to the picture. 
Indeed, it is the capacity for appreciating little things, and 
the faculty of using them skilfully in the development of the 
portrait, which distingvish the genuine biographer from 
the amateur. In this book the personality of the man is not 
lost in the narrative of events. The events are the back- 
ground of the picture. This is as it should be. 

We are told the story of Home Rule, but prominence is 
also given, and ought to be given, to that sudden meeting 
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of Gladstone and Bright in Piccadilly, six months after they 
had parted company on the Irish question. Bright’s brief 
narrative is a human document :— 


“ February 17th, 1887.—Walking along Piccadilly, I met 
Mr. Gladstone—had not seen him since the defeat of his Irish 
Bill last year. We stopped and shook hands. I remarked, we 
had been far apart for some time. He said: ‘I hope we may 
before long be nearer together again,’ which I doubted or 
feared we might not be; I asked after his family: his son 
Herbert is in India, but is soon expected home. Herbert told 
him how good in India had been the influence of Lord Ripon’s 
Government. Mr. Gladstone took his glove off to shake hands 
with me as indicating more cordiality of feeling. We met 
at 1.30, just opposite the house where one of the Rothschilds 
lived—I think the house where Lady Rosebery’s mother lived.” 


* John Bright, 
Always right.” 


So once wrote “ Punch,’’ with good-natured chaff. But, as 
a matter of fact, was not Bright in the main, if not always, 
right? Ireland, the Corn Laws, the Crimean War, the 
American Civil War—upon all these questions he held a 
position which made for justice and righteousness. In the 
case of Ireland, Home Rule apart, of the Corn Laws, of 
Parliamentary Reform, of the House of Lords, he stands 
justified out of the Statute Book ; and who will now say that 
he was wrong about the Crimean War or the American Civil 
War? The time has not yet come to judge whether he was 
right or wrong about India. 

Bright committed one great 
the Cabinet. He was a great 
moral force. His place in the House of Commons 
was below the Gangway. There he made his most 
famous speeches, there he won honor and renown. He 
should never have put on the fetters of office. Even in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry he was thrown away. The 
atmosphere of the Treasury Bench was foreign to his genius. 
His spirit lives in words which shall not be forgotten while 
his memory is revered. It is the spirit of lofty independence, 
unrestrained criticism, and moral eminence. 


mistake. He entered 
teacher and a_ great 


**T am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman; and 
that character is so tainted and so equivocal in our day, that 
I am not sure that a pure and honorable ambition would aspire 
to it. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, like these noble 
lords, the honors and emoluments of office. I have not set my 
sails to every passing breeze. I am a plain and simple citizen, 
sent here by one of the foremost constituencies of the Empire, 
representing feebly, perhaps, but honestly, I dare aver, the 
opinions of very many, and the true interests of all those who 
have sent me here.” 


R. Barry O'BRIEN. 





CONFESSIONS OF A MODERNIST. 


*‘Cheses Passees.” 
fr. 3.50.) 


Par ALFRED LoIsy. (Paris : E. Nourry. 
M. Lotsy is a representative of a not very common type— 
that of the scholar. This is the key to his career. No man 
was ever less of a controversialist. The business of his life 
is research ; and research and controversy are incompatibles. 
But, while he could understand none but the scholar’s point 
of view, the Catholic authorities never got within sight of it ; 
hence incessant friction, and final breach. Since this he has 
devoted himself to the work of his chair at the Collége de 
France, and to the editing of the famous “ Revue d’Histoire 
et de Littérature Religieuses,’’ in whose pages his erudition 
and industry are displayed. The devastating criticism of the 
mythological school in the current number, the most 
effectual to which it has, so far, been subjected, is an illustra- 
tion of the impersonality which is the first note of his mind. 

“Choses Passées ” is a record of events and a criticism 
of a movement. The events are the development of the 
writer’s mind, and the reaction of this on his ecclesiastical 
position; the movement is Modernism, a few years ago so 
prominent, now, its surface manifestations suppressed, work- 
ing in new channels and towards new ends. From the first, 
stupid people foresaw its defeat, and, as so often happens, 
the stupid people were true prophets: “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.”” But, under Leo XIII., there was much to justify 
the belief that a reconstruction of Catholicism was possible. 
The evil pontificate of Pius IX. was, it seemed, a closed 
chapter. The new Pope was an opportunist with a sense of 








the possible; and, after all, the Roman Church was the 
greatest of the churches; surely Christianity, as such, must 
have the droit de cité in it; it stood for so large a section of 
European civilisation that it was difficult to think that its 
day was done. Such reasoning, however, overlooked what 
was the determining factor of the situation, the theocratic 
Papacy. The non-Papal Churches could be modernised, 
because, though Churches, as such, resent change, they were 
not cut off from the flow of the world’s life and mind move- 
ment; Rome could not, because the law of her being will not 
admit error—infallibility bars the way. A change of 
personnel is not a change of policy; Popes come and go, the 
Church remains. Pius X. was an effect, not a cause; his 
accession affected rather the form than the substance of the 
relation between the Papacy and the modern world. A 
Leo XIV. would not have broken with France, or organised 
the system of delation set on foot by the Encyclical 
“ Pascendi.”” Leo XIII. was an aristocrat; neither his 
methods nor his instruments would have been those which 
commend themselves to the present Pope. But the 
divergence between the Catholic and the Modernist position 
is fundamental. In every age a Moderate school has faced 
the Papacy with a “thus far, and no further”; in every 
age the protest has been brushed aside by the logic of ideas 
and events. The Vatican Council did but crown the work of 
preceding generations; it drew the conclusion contained in 
premisses successfully imposed upon and accepted with 
practical unanimity by the Church. This is the Achilles’ 
heel of Liberal Catholicism. We need not apologise for the 
Reformation ; the acceptance of the Reformation standpoint 
is the first condition of reform. For there is no arguing with 
a theocracy. ‘There can be no discussion,’ an allocution 
of the present Pope reminds us, “ as to how far the duty of 
obedience goes ; no search for the point.where this obligation 
ceases. There is no boundary fixed to the domain in which 
the Head can, and ought to, exercise his will. Against his 
authority that of no others differing from him can be set, 
however learned they may be. For whatever their learning, 
holiness is wanting to them; there can be no holiness where 
there is difference of opinion with the Pope.’’ The French 
“Semaines Religieuses,’’ which see in the Pontiff “ Jesus 
incarnate afresh,’’ do but translate the terms of this theology 
into those of devotion. Their language, like that of Herod’s 
courtiers, has at least the merit of clearness. ‘“ Qui potest 
capere, capiat,”’ is all that can be said. 

One of the most interesting things in ‘“ Choses Passées”’ 
is an account of a conversation between the writer and 
Mer. Meignan, then Bishop of Chalons, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Tours and Cardinal, in 1892, a year before Leo 
XIII. intervened in the Biblical controversy. It throws a 
curious light on the psychology of the more intelligent Catholic 
officials. Such men are not fanatics, though they use and 
are used by fanatics; they see how things are going clearly 
enough. But the problem presents itself to them as one of 
administration ; it is practical rather than intellectual or 
moral. A self-made man, Mgr. Meignan’s standpoint was 
rather that of the arriviste than of the statesman. But he 
possessed the positive spirit, and his estimate of the situa- 
tion was shrewd :— 

“* Remember (he said) that criticism has never existed in the 
Church. What did the Fathers know of the Bible? Or the 
Middle Ages? Or the period between then and now? Nothing. 
The ignorance of the clergy is profound: and an attempt to 
mend matters is attended by the gravest dangers; for the 
theologians are rabid, and the Index is in their hands. 

“‘The Jesuits are the measure of what is permissible on 
these subjects; which they study—after their sort. Their in- 
fluence at Rome is great; the cardinalate is not given without 
their permission: one must stand well with them. 

“The fact is we do not know where we are going. See 
what has become of the Churches of the East! The Catholic 
Church became petrified some centuries later than they, but 
the same fate awaits her. The divorce between faith and 
science is becoming daily more accentuated. But what can we 
do? The situation is not of our making, and we are not 
responsible for it. In suppressing Richard Simon, Bossuet 
suppressed Biblical science for centuries. If you follow in 
Simon’s ‘steps, you will be condemned as he was. And do not 
expect support from those who share your opinions: they will 
be the first to hunt you down. 

“The Bible—well, as you know, the Bible is a very curious 
book. And the truth is we are working in a carefully closed 
room. I have tried, cautiously, to open the windows—just a 
little: in all my books I have managed to slip in something 
which tends that way. But at all costs one must avoid com- 
promising oneself. The reason why my career has been so 
successful is that I have always kept this in view.” 
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It is safe, but not heroic. This is the stuff of which bishops, 
not leaders of men, are made. 

The late Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard, was a 
man of another type. His sincerity was beyond question ; 
here he stood on a higher level than that of his abler 
colleague ; but 

“he was a man of another age. The language which he 

spoke said nothing to me; mine said nothing to him. His mind 

was incapable of anything like a personal idea. That anyone, 
particularly a priest, should find a difficulty in submitting his 

understanding to that of the ecclesiastical authorities was a 

mystery to him—and a mystery which had its root in some 

perversity of soul.” 

He spoke of “the pride of science.” ‘“ There is such a thing 
as the pride of ignorance” was Loisy’s answer. He was a 
good man; his private charities were unbounded; and he 
meant to be just. But he simply did not understand; and 
an interview with him was a torture to the sensitive and 
overwrought scholar, who speaks of “‘ ces séances énervantes 
qui me montraient |’Eglise au naturel.” 

The argument on which the Modernists relied was that 
of development. Primitive Christianity had developed into 
patristic ; patristic into scholastic ; medieval into Vaticanist ; 
why not Vaticanist into modern? The reasoning had a 
surface plausibility. But, as has been said, it overlooked 
the stereotyping Papacy ; and the parallelism on which it 
rested was incomplete. 

“‘The illusion, I now see clearly, was on my side. The 
present state of the Church is not what it was at the time of the 
great heresies, or in the Middle Ages, or at the Reformation. 
Then the question was one of an interior crisis and readjust- 
ment of Christianity. Now the condition of the Church 
resembles that of the decadent paganism of the first centuries of 
our era, when it became evident to educated men that the old 
national cults could only be maintained by new interpretations 
and by what may be called a transposition of the system as a 
whole. This was not brought about; a young and living 
Christianity replaced these obsolete religions which were too 
far gone to be capable of the root and branch transformation 
required.” 

So far the most obvious effect of Modernism in the Roman 
Church is the impetus which it has given to Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the Reformed Churches ; here it has been a leaven 
of movement and life. On its native soil it has passed over 
into forces which, however religious in the larger sense of 
the word, are not working for Catholicism. “ L’évolution se 
fera, elle se fait, mais en dehors de ]’Eglise et & ses dépens, 
non pas dans l’Eglise ni par elle, qui n’y veut point 
consentir.”’ 





THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE. 


“The Elizabethan Playhouse, and Other Studies.” Second 
Series. By W. J. LAWRENCE. (Shakespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. LAwRENCE’s minute investigations into the conditions 
governing the dramatic representation and machinery of the 
Renaissance in his book, “The Elizabethan Playhouse,” 
ought to have revolutionised the prevailing conceptions 
of the dramatic historians—so conclusive was his 
evidence and the inferences he deduced from it. These 
supplementary papers can but render his position invulner- 
able. He has ransacked contemporary records, as Brandes 
and Jusserand have done before him, and equipped with an 
armory of pertinent citation and illustration, has gone out 
to battle with something of the vigor of Churton Collins. 
What precisely has Mr. Lawrence done? The answer is 
simple and apparently insignificant enough. His erudition 
and research have merely established beyond dispute the fact 
that the apparatus theatricus of the Elizabethan stage was 
vastly more elaborate than it has been supposed to 
be. On inspection, this amounts practically to an 
entire reconstitution of historical values and_ theories 
relative to the stage. It discounts the effects of 
the vandalism of the Commonwealth; it reveals the 
fallacy of Taine’s picturesque romancing as to the primitive 
dramatic consciousness of the Elizabethans, and it improves 
our perspective of the evolution of the national drama. Nor 
need it be presumed (as acrimonious dissenters 
might allege) that Shakespeare would have liked 
Sir Herbert Tree’s arabesques. The Elizabethan was 
primarily an imaginative drama, and the principles 
of its constructive devices aimed at heightening 
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rather than obscuring the imaginative atmosphere. Mr. 
Lawrence’s chapter on the lighting of the Elizabethan 
theatre is an apposite comment upon this point. Excluding 
the spectacular appeals to the groundlings, inevitable where a 
specific art is nationalised, its scheme of lighting sought to 
visualise not day but night. It was symbolical rather than 
realistic ; the pyrotechnic experts of the day devoted their 
business to poetical rather than material invention. 

Perhaps the most suggestive of the author’s papers, and 
that which epitomises his conclusions the most clearly, deals 
with the development of the picture from the platform-stage 
era. That it was introduced at the Restoration, and was a 
symptom of the decline of poetic drama, is a misconception. 
Between 1637-40 there were tentative experiments in scenery 
(Mabbes’s “ Masque of Microcosmus,” acted in 1637, to quote 
one); and Davenant, to whom belongs the credit of having 
staged the first English opera—‘ The Siege of Rhodes,” acted 
at Rutland House in 1656—was granted a patent by Charles I. 
as early as 1639, to build a new theatre for “ musical present- 
ments, scenes, dancing, and the like,” an obvious indication 
of the importation of Italian opera, in spite of Malone and 
Collier’s interpretation of the word “ scenes,” as signifying 
short sketches, which, as Mr. Lawrence convincingly shows, 
were invariably called “interludes.” The patent was 
renewed by the Merry Monarch, and the “ Duke’s Theatre ” 
opened in consequence for the performance of operas, the 
word being a slang equivalent of “ musical presentments.”’ 
Lack of space and outfit precluded any very rapid expansion, 
and for luxury in scene-painting we must go to France and 
witness in the spirit the epoch-making performance of 
Moliére and Corneille’s “ Psyche,” acted in 1671 at Jaspare, 
and Carlo Vigarani’s “ Salle des Machines,” in the Tuileries. 
The essential conservatism of dramatic tradition emphasised 
the gradual nature of the transition, and left many Eliza- 
bethan conventions embedded in a drama seemingly so unlike. 
The terminal dance, the exeunt of all the characters at the 
close of the play, the multiple scene, the frequently irrelevant 
masque, the long musical prelude, with its tripartite divisions, 
and other characteristics of the Renaissance drama, 
survived long after the supersession of the platform-stage, 
the age of the first extending to the representation of 
Fielding’s ‘The Miser,” in 1732. Mr. Lawrence throws a 
curious and suggestive sidelight upon the persistence of 
custom in the theatres in his instructive commentary—“ Early 
Systems of Admission.” The most entertaining advantages 
were taken of the privilege of non-payment if the spectator 
chose to go out after seeing one act. Unscrupulous persons, 
with an eye to the diversion of posterity, would thus see a 
whole play piecemeal. Their immunity from penalties led 
to less tactful methods in the Restoration and to a chorus 
of ineffective edicts from Charles II. Gallants and rufflers 
would force their way into the theatre and remain for the 
whole play without any fee to the doorkeepers. After retalia- 
tion by the managers (Pepys records an instance of legerde- 
main practised upon himself in 1668), the principle of half- 
price for the first part of the performance was set up by the 
manager Chetwood in 1744. Hence the famous cry, “ Half 
price after the third act.” We seem to remember that 
Traddles and Sophy used to go to the theatre “ half-price ” 
after their marriage. Who can discredit evolution after 
that ? 

The author’s paper upon the origin of the theatre pro- 
gramme, incidentally a considerable discovery for anti- 
quarians, is another facet of his main thesis. The playbill, 
which was introduced in 1560, was, as he says, simply a 
“ proclamation,’’ employing similar methods and answering 
similar purposes to the modern advertisement. Many play- 
titles—“ A Mad World, my Masters,” “ As you Like It,” “If 
it be not good, the Devil is in it,” and the like, were designed, 
on this principle, to bait the public eye. ‘A tedious, brief 
scene of yeung Pyramus, and his love, and Niobe; very 
tragical mirth,” is, as Mr. Lawrence very plausibly conjec- 
tures, a travesty upon the bombastic sub-titles in vogue on 
the playbill. There was, happily, no programme cast 


playbill till the eighteenth century, when it appeared in the 
original edition of the “ Spectator,’ in 1711. At any rate, 
just as the playbill was the outcome of the poster, so the 
programme was the outcome of the playbill. Their character 
was generic. The occasional sale of handbills and broadsides 
in the streets about the time of the Restoration may have 
been the link between the programme and the playbill. 
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Among the Elizabethans, moreover, there were no invidious 
distinctions or fancy salaries. Garrick is supposed to be 
the first actor billed in capitals, and as late as 1788, Kemble 
was seeking to abolish the significant differentiations in type. 
There was no scenery synopsis until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review even to 
sketch Mr. Lawrence’s other papers, or to pay adequate 
tribute to the copiousness, the aptness, the fascination and 
resource of his work. His book is monumental in detail and 
significance. Add to it that he brings to his task a humor, 
a power of perception and statement, far superior to the 
humdrum Elizabethan commentator, and it will be apparent 
that he has done something that will, and deserves to, live. 





PHILOSOPHY MADE ORTHODOX. 


“Personality.” By F. B. JEvons, Litt.D. (Methuen. 


net.) 


Tuts little book, we are told in the preface, forms the matter 
of four lectures given at Oxford in the Vacation Term for 
Biblical Study. Their purpose is to defend what may be 
called the Orthodox conception of personality—human and 
divine—against the attacks of psychologists and philosophers, 
by showing that these attacks are based upon confusions and 
mistakes, and that the most strict and profound thought 
agrees at all points with the preconceptions of the ignorant. 
The book is a contribution to apologetics, not to philosophy, 
for it is plain that the conclusions to be reached are fixed in 
advance, and determine the nature of the discussion instead 
of being determined by it. 

The first chapter, on Personality and Impersonality, 
discusses the extrusion of personal agents from the scientific 
view of the physical world, and the pre-animistic stage in 
human development, when savages believed that things were 
endowed with some vague power not conceived as personal. 
The chief argument used is that “impersonal” is merely the 
negation of “ personal,” and therefore the savage cannot have 
conceived of impersonal power until he had the conception 
of personality. 

The second chapter discusses the attacks on the Self by 
Hume and James. These it dismisses by means of the verbal 
inconsistencies which grammar forces on those who deny the 
Self. ‘When I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself,” says Hume, “I always stumble on some particular 
perception or other.’’ To this Dr. Jevons retorts by asking 
what is meant when it is said, “I enter” or “I stumble,”’ 
thus arriving at the conclusion that the Self is assumed by 
the very words in which Hume intends to deny it. Such 
short and easy arguments, however, never really succeed in 
proving what they mean to prove; it is always possible to 
evade them by more explicit and cumbrous phrases. Hume 
does not, of course, mean to deny that the word “I” can 
be significantly used; he means merely to deny that it 
denotes a single simple entity. _ Whether he was right or 
wrong remains a very doubtful question; but he was cer- 
tainly not so stupid as Dr. Jevons’s refutation implies. Dr. 
Jevons’s discussion of the analysis of the Self in James’s 
“ Psychology ’’ is similar, and is open to similar objections. 

The third chapter deals with Bergson’s theory that there 
are only changes, and no things or persons that undergo 
change. The refutation urged against this theory depends 
partly upon Kant’s contention that there can be no change 
without a permanent subject of change—a contention which, 
though it has been widely accepted, reduces itself on analysis 
to a mere verbal definition. But the more important part of 
the refutation consists of an appeal to introspection :— 

“ Persistence in change—change which is never complete 
change—is the characteristic and essence of our consciousness. 
Here if nowhere else—or, rather, here as everywhere else— 
existence is neither change alone, nor unchanging sameness, but 
sameness in change. It is an identity which does not exclude 
change: a change which does not exclude identity.” 

Here, as before, the view advanced may be true, but it 
can hardly be established by such summary methods as 
those of Dr. Jevons. 

The last chapter, on Personality and Individuality, is 
positive rather than critical. The word “individual” is 
taken to mean a closed, self-contained system, and therefore, 
though persons are admitted, “individuals” are denied. 
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Although he quotes with approval Dr. Bosanquet’s saying, 
“it is the strict and fundamental truth that love is the main- 
spring of logic,” he is obliged to part company with Dr. 
Bosanquet as regards the Absolute, since the Absolute is 
too pantheistic for the conclusions which he intends to reach. 
It is not very clear where his logic differs from Dr. 
Bosanquet’s, or why it fails to lead to a similar monism. 
The principle of unity between persons, he says, is love; but 
unity is never completely attained, except between the 
Persons of the Trinity ; for us unity is an object of striving, 
“to be gained only by that love which is the impulse towards 
unity with one’s neighbor and one’s God.” 

The book may be recommended to those who already 
agree with its conclusions, but it is not well adapted to bring 
conviction to those who come to it with opinions other than 
its own. 





A FRIENDLY SCHOLAR. 


“Kingham, Old and New.” By W. WarpE Fow ter. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net,) 


We remember, in the ’eighties, taking Latin prose to an 
Oxford tutor, the Sub-Rector of a certain college, whom we 
have always thought of as one of the most engaging person- 
alities it has ever been our lot to meet. In the outside world 
he bore the name which appears on the title-page of the 
above-mentioned book; in the circle of undergraduates in 
which we moved—we hope we are not indiscreet in making 
these revelations—he was always spoken of as “ Little Tom.”’ 
Never was diminutive more purely a term of endearment. 
Apart from his classical attainments, he was known as a 
great lover of birds, an untiring observer and recorder of 
their ways. He was, moreover, a lover of music, and a 
lover of books, esteeming above all, the novels of Jane 
Austen. “If I were stranded on some remote island,’’ we 
remember him saying, “the works of Miss Austen would 
be those for which I should most crave.” Hans Andersen 
was another favorite. In his own mind, one finds a touch 
of something akin to Andersen’s humor and wistfulness. 
We remember—again we hope we are not indiscreet—some- 
thing he said the first time we ever took Latin prose to him 
in his big college room one winter evening. “ When I was 
a small boy at Marlborough,”’ he mused aloud, “I never so 
much as saw the fire for the crowd of big boys round it, and 
my companions were not always very congenial, and I used 
to think that if I had a room to myself with a fire and a 
piano, it would be heaven. Now I have this big room with 
the big fire and the big piano, and of an evening, for 
example, I am so often here alone.”’ 

This book reminded us delightfully of our old tutor, 
and of two days we once spent with him in his country house 
at Kingham. It reveals a truly humane mind, a tempera- 
ment shy, sensitive, delicate, wistful, delightfully humorous, 
and, moreover, eminently reasonable and practical and sane. 
These chapters are full of human kindness, and of a ripe 
and mellow wisdom. There is nothing of the temper of the 
partisan, nothing violent or harshly controversial, nothing 
merely academic, nothing acrid or pessimist. We see 
this charming scholar, happily at home with his simple 
country neighbors, diffusing around him an atmosphere of 
friendship and goodwill. The book is a series of chapters 
on the Oxfordshire village of Kingham, where Mr. Fowler has 
had a house for thirty years. He tells us about its ancient 
history, its great droughts and thunderstorms and snow- 
storms, its flowering plants and natural curiosities, and, of 
course, a great deal and very beautifully about its birds, its 
sedge-warblers and reed-warblers, its nuthatches and yellow 
wagtails. Among the birds he has seen delightful sights, 
like the great assemblage of yellow wagtails (the description 
of which we wish we had space to quote), at Oxford and at 
Kingham. But modern conditions, the punts on the 
Cherwell, for instance, drive the birds away. 

“‘T hold my tongue; I never complain of the inevitable; 
when I see a happy youth or maiden (or both) moored in « 
punt under the identical bush where once the reed-warbler 
loved and sung, I can but reflect that where their ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly for me to be wise.” 

How kind that is, and how wise! How different to the 
chiding and railing so many enthusiasts have accustomed us 
to, from Carlyle and Ruskin downwards! Still one sighs 
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to think of what seems the tendency of so many pleasant 
things to vanish from our midst. For instance :— 

“‘T never hear of crayfish being caught in our Kingham 
streams, though long ago it was a great sport on warm summer 
evenings.” 

What delightful scenes of vanished days that sentence calls 
up! 

But, to our mind, by far the most charming chapter in 
the book is that headed “ Old Village Folks.’’ This is just 
the sort of reading that we like. Mr. Fowler is full of. real 
kindness for the homely people he describes, and he possesses 
the art of drawing them out, and making them talk simply 
and naturally without a particle of hesitation or shyness. 

He himself, it seems, first came to Kingham through 
a certain Captain Barrow, whose acquaintance he made in 
the Alps. The account of this old gentleman is delightful. 
He used to spend the morning making extracts from the 
“Times,’’ or drilling a squad of rustics out of work. 

“But later on he took to drilling the schoolboys, and for 
many years the school used to get additional grants for this 
performance, which the boys went through in uniform on state 
occasions, such as the visit of an inspector. Now and again he 
used to give them a march out to some neighboring village, 
where they were entertained, and on one occasion I remember 
his chartering a German band, which opportunely appeared in 
the village that morning, to accompany the march with music. 
The stolid Teutons were not in the least astonished, but blew 
away, all out of tune, with perfect sangfroid.” 

In winter he would give exhibitions of alpine climbing to 
the rustics on a steep slope, slippery with frozen snow. 
“The more astonished they were the more pleased he was.” 
These exhibitions ended invariably with a substantial tip. 

“The good captain had some weak pointe, and one of them 
was that he liked to make a little harmless display, and send 
his audience away happy with a * gratuity,’ as he liked to call 
it. These ‘ gratuities’ were a serious trouble to the village, 
and: brought the tramps down upon it from all parts. 

After dinner there remained one hour to bed-time, which 
was ten o’clock punctually. 

“This hour would be spent by me in writing in the log- 
book something I knew would please the old gentleman 
an account of an alpine expedition . or sometimes 
poetry, either humorous in English, or more serious in Latin 
or Greek. As the captain knew neither of these languages, he 
had a great veneration for the learning I displayed. A 
Some talk of Fabians and Progressives, of politicians and 

playwrights, but for our own part give us the candor and 
generosity, the vanity and kindness of an old soldier! 
Equally charming is the portrait of that “dear and kind 
old lady,’’ the Rector’s wife. 

But Mr. Fowler’s reminiscences of Kingham people are 
not mainly of these aristocrats, but of postmen, carriers, 
gamekeepers, gardeners, and the like. Tempus edar 
rerum—that is the pity of it that the memory of so many 
quaint and varied human qualities, should be lost. To 
treasure up in one’s mind these fast-fading images, and to 
do what in one lies to preserve and perpetuate them, is 
surely a most worthy and human thing. Everyone knows 
the charm of old things, of objects that have long been used 
by human hands, and their power of giving life and reality 
to the unknown past—the fiddles that have scraped for rustic 
feet, the bellows that have blown up old wood fires, the 
Toby jugs that have frothed and foamed with all the cider 
of the West Country. The recorder of memories helps to 
turn this imaginative vision into actual knowledge—he 
restores the very image of the past to us. Here is a charm- 
ingly sympathetic passage which we cannot refrain from 
quoting. The writer is speaking of Tom Phipps, the King- 
ham postman— 


“TI alluded just now to his voice. It was a very musical 
speaking voice, and his speech was perfectly free from the 
rather ugly local accent. It was a musical singing voice, too, 
and Tom knew this very well, and loved to listen to it in 
Church. He used to sit in a front seat and lift up his voice so 
melodiously that I have known Philistines object to it as 
unseemly. His recital of the Creeds, especially the Nicene 
Creed, was to me always a singularly delightful hearing, and I 
can hear him now in the last words of it, which he uttered in a 
peculiar cadence, a little ritardando—‘ And the Life of, the 
world to come. A-a-men.’ JI have this moment looked it out to 
remind myself of that cadence, in an old prayer-book of his, 
which is adorned with many wonderful illustrations on wood, 
given me by his daughter after his death.”’ 


Well, we must leave Mr. Fowler among “these old village 
friends,’”’ as he calls them. One reads through the lines 
everywhere of his friendly and neighborly ministration of 





human sympathy to them—his going in to chat with some 
old couple on a Sunday night, his going upstairs to see some 
sick old man and ask about his ailments. It is particularly 
delightful to read of his relations with the village school and 
school children. For instance, when he was lecturing in 
Edinburgh in 1910, the Kingham boys and girls all wrote 
him letters describing a great thunderstorm which had taken 
place. Some of these letters are given. We particularly 
admire the judgment displayed by one small boy in mention- 
ing a “ valuable fact’’ in his not otherwise brilliant letter :— 
“The lightning struck the Manner House and knocked a 
lot of slates off of it. When it was thundering and lightning the 
cuckoo was singing all the time.’ 
It must have been a great thing for Kingham to have had this 
gracious and kindly presence in its midst for thirty years. 





THE BANE OF PLOT. 


“The Arnold Lip.” By C. E. LAWRENCE. (Murray. 6s.) 

“Mixed Grill.” By W. Perr Ripce. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

“The Honey-Star.” By TickKNER EDWARDES. (Hutchinson. 6s, 


Puot, in the manipulation of which so many novelists seem 
to place their ambition, is, to our thinking, the natural 
enemy of the two qualities which we seek most ardently in 
fiction—namely, spontaneity and unity. It is our grievously 
frequent experience to be delighted with the opening 
chapters of a novel—those of preparation, of the posing of 
characters—and then to be discouraged and dismayed as we 
wearily realise that these joys and their development are not 
so much “the thing,” in the author’s eyes, as the concoction 
of some troublesome embroilment which never would have 
occurred, and in which, by its very nature, character is sub- 
jected to accident, to coincidence—a state with which art 
has nothing to do, for art is concerned with the conquest of 
accident by character and ignores coincidence altogether. 
Catch your coincidence, and you have lost your work of art. 
“Construction ’’—that is a big word which needs a subtle 
definition. To us, for all definitions are to some extent 
a personal matter, it means simply the sense of one 
guiding idea, one star to which the fictional waggon is 
hitched ; but, to more authors than we like to reckon, it 
seems to mean at once much more, and immeasurably much 
less, than this: it seems to mean “ingenuity.’’ Now, 
ingenuity we utterly detest. There certainly is no such 
thing in life, and so we are inclined to think that in true 
art there can be no such thing. Art must handle life, it is 
true, and in doing so, must to some extent transform it; 
but the less life can be transformed and still seem true 
(for the very odd and difficult matter here is that, to seem 
true, it must in some degree “be changed’’), the greater 
the craftsman proves himself. 

That is why we have headed this notice “ The Bane of 
Plot.”” In these three books plot has its usual corroding 
effect. Mr. Lawrence’s, through plot, loses the spontaneity 
and unity which might have made “The Arnold Lip” 
entirely successful, instead of, as it is, a curious mixture 
of success and failure. According to that already mentioned 
grievous experience of ours, the opening chapters (and, we 
must add, a good many more besides) are admirable. They 
introduce us to the Arnold family, with its “head and law- 
giver,” Sir Anthony, who is not Sir Anthony at all, but so 
widely thus affectionately named, that he has “grown 
accustomed to not expecting to see his name in the list of 
Birthday Honors.” He has five children, and of these, Hugh, 
the first-born, has “least of the Arnold lip.”’ We must con- 
fess that we should have liked to know more about this lip, 
of which all we are told is that “it was recognised as inter- 
esting and peculiar.” Hugh, thus defective, supplies the 
story. He cannot stay in the “velvet ease’ of the family ; 
cannot be ruled by Sir Anthony; cannot, in short, be an 
Arnold. It is the old, the ever-new problem of parents and 
children ; and, as that, unremarkable, for the development 
of Hugh is commonplace, and the embroilment about the 
baby he adopts is a most artificial one. Impossible to believe 
in such ineptitude as the family displays—somebody would 
have found out the truth, which was, of course, wholly to 
Hugh’s credit. Yes, the plot must go; we must concentrate 
on the really fine portrait of “Sir Anthony ” ; the delightful 
vignette of his wife: “She rose to greet him—it was as if 
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a substance met its shadow—she was that sort of wife” ; 
the little sharp snap-shots of Alice and Betty, the grown-up 
daughters (that of Alice is greatly the better of the two) ; 
the fresh and witty comments on that type of family-life into 
which relatives descend, like a flock of crows, at every 
crisis ; and, above all, on Major and Mrs. Cromwell-Smith, 
aunt and uncle-in-law to the young Arnolds. Mrs. Cromwell- 
Smith had said of Hugh, fondly, that he was “a dark horse 
who hid his light under a bushel.” Once we know this, we 
expect to hear, and do not hear (a notable instance of origin- 
ality), that she is of Irish descent. Mr. Lawrence, then, is 
one of the few who have realised that the Irish bull, the 
mixed metaphor, all that most expressive confusion of lan- 
guage which is so much more “telling” (in familiar inter- 
course, at any rate) than correctness, does not come only 
from across the water. Another thing that, after her charac- 
terisation of Hugh, we expect, and do most rightly learn, 
is that this lady’s husband adored her. He was “a well- 
brushed, youthful man of over sixty. He wore a grey frock- 
coat with the air of a buck, and would have talked early 
Victorianese if his wife had not forbidden it. He wore long 
whiskers . . . and an eye-glass with a black rim. His 
watch-guard was ribbon. His neck-tie was very like a 
stock. He loved a white hat, and in the summer wore ducks. 
In the liberty of his club he was apt to say 
‘Demme’ . . . He was a completely domesticated man, 
and adored his wife.” It was he who said that “in these 
milk-and-thank-you-so-much _ times, young men 

don’t sow wild oats. . They rear ’em on barley- 
water.” On another occasion he pronounced that “ England 
was going to the pups”; and it is he who, most delightfully, 
finishes the book for us. Aunt Maria, an unseen and 
awful member of the family, of whom the worshipping 
Cousin Elizabeth relates that when, every morning, that 
mouse-like maiden takes her in a cup of China tea, “ she will 
not utter a word until she has drunk it, lest she should say 
something hard and cross.” Aunt Maria dies. A 
telegram tells the tidings to Elizabeth :— 


*** Our Aunt Maria—has—passed away.’ 
‘There was a momentary interval of deep silence. 
*** Absolutely impossible!’ said the Major, finally.” 


“The Arnold Lip”’ is a book to read, for the plot has 
only a quarter spoilt it. 
+ * * 


What is there left to say about Mr. Pett Ridge, and 
that neat incisive style of his, and the effect of authenticity 
which his characters make with every word they say? All 
has been said, and will perforce be said again. We wonder, 
though, if by good chance we may be the first to point out 
the brilliant use he makes of punctuation—that humble, 
subtle device. For years we have revelled in his handling 
of the semi-colon, and sympathised in the evident joy it 
gives him to avoid, by its aid, as many occasions as possible 
of writing the word “and.’’ Meticulous appreciation, it is 
true; but what would you? We are driven to it by a dual 
cause. Mr. Pett Ridge’s art has become static; and this 
collection of stories is a little too aptly named, or rather 
mottoed. The City waiter, on the title-page, thus recommends 
the mixed grill: “ You may not like all of it, but what you 
don’t care for you can easily leave.” Cordial admirers of 
the cook though we are, we leave quite a good deal; and, 
choosing among the ingredients, we find that those rejected 
are those which are over-done—in other words, dried up by 
plot. “The Wonderful Start,” “Slow Recovery, ” “A Case 
of Suspicion,’’ these are fresh and unspoilt ; ‘ Loose Cash,” 
“The Price of James McWinter,” “Third Person Singular ss 

these are almost savorless, were it not for the 
semi-colons, and the delightful game of the missing “ and.” 


* * * 


We can best sum up the eclipsing influence of plot upon 
“The Honey-Star” by saying that we shall make it our 
business to read Mr. Edwardes’s “ Lore of the Honey-Bee,” 
but shall not look with eagerness for another novel in his 
name. Everything about the bees is absorbing and enchant- 
ing; most of the things about the people and the story 
are trite and unreal. It should have been an idyll pure and 
simple, dominated by the “ Honey-Star ’’—which is Sirius, 
who “rains down honey out of heaven.” We do not want 





Claud Laughton, the Mystery-Man with the mystery- 
marriage, nor Rose, the bucolic wanton beauty, nor Lucy 
Brent, the repressed, noble-minded school-mistress, nor 
(least of all) that fatigued old puppet of a villain, labelled 
here Courtenay Roper. Every one of these is a weariness, 
and the plot in which they move is a greater weariness still. 
But the figure of the girl, Elisabel March, though it, too, 
is devoid of any true characterisation, can dispense with 
characterisation, because it is pure idyll—the type, the ideal, 
as little needing individuality as the bees or the flowers. 
Elisabel is part of the landscape, as it were, the central 
point round which all gathers. When the “hives are taken 
to the heather”—an annual journey—that the famous 
heather-sweets may be added to the honey-merchant’s stock. 

. . But the bare words are enough! We know before- 
hand that the chapter called “ Among the Heather” will be 
the chapter of the book, and so it is—the bothersome story 
stops, we follow the hives with untroubled hearts and minds, 
and listen to the enchanting bee-talk and bee-lore, and 
smell the heather, “like a draught of wine,” and “lounge 
in the sunshine, smoke or read in shady corners, go 
for long, delicious rambles,’ and could almost 
weep when October comes, and they strike camp and 
go, “the waggon piled high with its murmuring hives and 
heavy crates of honey ’’—for we, too, like Elisabel and 
Claud (whom, among the heather, we have found quite 
likeable), had been “ thinking of heather-time as something 
still stretching immeasurably ahead. .°. .”’ And we 
come back plump into that plot! Mr. Edwardes, 
then, has entered, but must not abide in, “ the ranks of the 
writers of fiction.” He must contemn all plots but those in 
which his bees can murmur, and his lovers look after them, 
while the Honey-Star shines in the day-time skies in 
summer, and gets up again in the October night, or makes 
the “lucky sign of bee-keepin’ folk’ when it goes away 
“red as rubies’’ in the spring, foretelling a great honey- 
year. But‘how we wish the “ beeves”’ might have survived, 
how sweeter far than “ apiculture’’ is “ bee-keeping ’’ to our 
ears and hearts, and how we rejoice with Elisabel when she 
hears, and makes her lover hear, “ the Queen piping,’’ sure 
sign of a swarm to-morrow—the something which Claud, 
apiculturist, “could never hope to hear in his crowded, 
ugly, factory-town of hives. . . .” Lots more about 
bees, Mr. Edwardes, and no more about mystery-marriages 
and villains. 
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Tue Stock Exchange awaited the settlement in the middle 
of this week with some anxiety. The falls in stocks are so 
heavy, and the depreciation so distributed over all markets, 
that nearly everyone on the Stock Exchange has had to face 
the fact that he is worth less than he was a fortnight ago. 
Where accounts have been kept open for the rise, heavy 
differences have had to be met. Last week’s failure in the 
Foreign Railway Market has been followed by the hammer- 
ing of the partner of the member whose tragic death occurred 
a day or two ago. It is common knowledge that several firms 
have required assistance in order that they might weather 
this carry-over. It is fortunate that the greater part of the 
fall occurred last week, so allowing plenty of time for 
arrangements to be made; but even so, all the trouble has 
not been avoided, and more may yet be disclosed. Unless 
a general recovery occurs during the present account, the 
next settlement will be even more difficult, as the end of the 
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With Three by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 








Fcap. 8vo, bound in Art Canvas, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


The Life of the Author of “The Roadmender.” 


Michael Fairless: Life & Writings. 


By W. SCOTT PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD: 





Fcap 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform with the 
Author’s books, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Firth THOUSAND.] [Roadmender Series. 


Mr. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST 


Just Ready. The NEW EDITION OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER’S 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT i: CANTON TICINO 


Entirely new re-set edition, with extra chapter and index, 
83 llustrations, and an introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD. 
Large Cr. 8vo, 336 pages, cloth gilt. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


The Times, in 1908, said of this book: “ Anyone who wishes to 
make Butler’s acquaintance should begin with this book. In no other 
did he write with a freer, fuller, more felicitous self-abandonment.” 




















Just ready. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. Cloth Gilt. 
THE LITTLE WICKET GATE: an experience 


ex Nihilo, By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 

“The Little Wicket Gate” leads to a finely imagined Utopia— 
or perhaps to a picture of life after death. The problem of love is 
present, but free from the factors of wealth and rank commonly 
involved in romance. The story will attract and interest many as 
frestiy as it will repel others. The writer is known, the author is 
not. 








Just ready. 5s. net, postage 4d. Cloth gilt. 

THE FURTHER EVOLUTION OF MAN, 

A Study from Observed Phenomena. By W. HALL CALVERT, M.D. 

In its ten chapters this book treats of ‘‘The Cannibal Habit in 
the Male” and “The Law of Population” as modifying to some 
extent the struggle for existence, and so removing the horror of an 
inevitable and perpetual conflict, and it then discusses “ The Lesson 
of History,” ‘“ The Spiritual Evolution of Society,” “The Ideal State,” 
and “The Final Goal.” 

Now ready. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. Cloth gilt. 


HENRIK IBSEN: POET, MYSTIC, AND 


MORALIST. By HENRY ROSE, Author of “ Maeterlinck’s 
Symbolism.” 


“An interesting study of the spiritual development of Ibsen.”— 
Athenxum., 


“Students of Ibsen will be grateful to Mr. Rose for his thought- 
ful and suggestive criticism.”—Standard. te ea ; 
SIX SHILLINGS NET. With Portrait, Poems, and Index. Cloth gilt. 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 

*““No one knows Samuel Butler who has not read this book 


through; and perhaps it will come to be the most valued of all his 
works.”—Times. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. By Dr.J, LIONEL TAYLER, 
Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d 


“The whole book is one that no student of modern life should 
miss.”—English Review. 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 














The Ottoman Empire 


1801—1913 
(Cambridge Historical Series.) 


By 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xvi+548. 4 maps. Price 7s 6d net. 
An important work showing the development of political 
affairs in the Near East. 
Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 











The Largest Seiection in Lendon. 


BIBLES, 

CHURCH BOOKS 
PRAYER BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
el crencmae 
Fhe LoNDaN BIBLE WANGAGUSE. #3, PATERNOSTER owe 








DUCKWORTH’S NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Pebble. R. G. BEHRENS. 





A Clever First Novel. 


Sons and Lovers. D. H. LAWRENCE. 








Author of “The Trespasser” and “The White Peacock,” also of 
“Love Poems and Others.” 


A Mere Woman. 

A Novel of Russian Society Life. 
Love o’ the Skies. 

A Notable Novel of North Africa. 
Something New. 

Author of “‘ Old Brent’s Daughter.” 
| Don’t Know. 

A “psychic” novel. 





IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 








HELEN ROBERTS. 








Mrs. 8. R. SCHOFIELD 








Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


VERA NIKTO. 














£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. 7?rustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


4} 61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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half-year will restrict the supply of money for carry-over 
purposes. The trouble is due, in the main, to the over- 
loading of underwriters with new issues. The money for 
calls has had to be found by the sale of existing stocks, and, 
quite suddenly, everyone has found the necessity of selling 
stock. The only support of markets in the past two weeks is 
the savings of the small investor, who has been attracted by 
the cheapness of stocks, and, as long as this continues, it is 
a powerful factor. If the depreciation continues, however, 
this buying will cease as the investor will hold off in the 
hope of getting stocks cheaper still. The positions here, cn 
the Continent, and in Wall Street seem to be so thoroughly 
“sold out” now, that there is room for hope that prices will 
go no lower. The great difficulty is the continual demand 
for capital, for which borrowers seem to be prepared to pay 
almost any price. 


Tue TROUBLES OF THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


In the general depreciation on the Stock Exchange, the 
American Market can show the worst record of falls, both 
as regards their size and their number, as compared with 
the number of securities which make up the section. 
American stocks habitually fluctuate more than Home 
securities, because the market in New York is more con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. ll bargains, too, are 
settled on the day they are made; there are no jobbers to 
take a “long view,’’ and so waves of buoyancy or depression 
have more effect. These reasons by themselves, however, do 
not account for the very low price-level in the American 
Market at the present time. The cause is bound up with 
the fall on European Bourses, the selling of Berlin and Paris 
having been very largely absorbed by New York, which in 
turn has had no market on which to unload. Trade in 
America was fairly active last year, requiring all America’s 
surplus money, and the pace is only just beginning to slow 
down, and the banks are preparing for the harvest demands. 
Wall Street was a bull of stocks when the Continental un- 
loading occurred, and, like London, Paris, and Berlin, 
operators find themselves with more stock than they can 
conveniently handle, with the result that sales on a weak 
market have caused very big falls. The tariff uncertainty, 
the Union Pacific dissolution difficulty, the San Francisco 
receivership, and the Minnesota rate decision are only 
contributory factors to the weakness. At present prices, 
Union Pacifics yield 63 per cent. ; but the continuance of the 
10 per cent. dividend depends on how its position will be 
altered by the sale of South Pacific stock. Pennsylvania 
shares yield 5% per cent., and ought to be attractive to the 
most cautious investor. Even in the 1907 panic they were 
never more than a point below their present level, while 
Union Pacifics went down to 107 at that time. Great 
Northern Preferred yield 54 per cent., and though they may 
be affected by the Minnesota rate decision, the case regard- 
ing which has gone against them, the margin of security is 
ample. 

Tue OvtTLook In THE ForrercGn MARKET. 

The past eight months has seen an almost unbroken 
series of circumstances calculated to prohibit any sustained 
improvement in the Foreign Market. The Balkan War, and 
the dangers arising from it, have kept Europe in a state of 
perpetual tension, which has had its pronounced effects on 
European stocks, and, through them, on the whole 
Foreign Market. The dispute between Austria and 
Russia, and the proposals of France and Germany 
to make huge additions to their war preparations, 
which will mean—in the case of France, at any 
zate—further extensive borrowing have contributed to 
the general discomfort of the market. Outside Europe 
there has been a continuance of the civil strife in Mexico, 
and the state of affairs in China has been the cause for some 
anxiety, while Japanese finance has been subjected to severe 
criticism. A few weeks ago, when peace hopes in the Balkans 
became brighter and the fear of a European conflict was 
passed, the market responded for a short time to the brighter 
outlook, and appeared to be on the eve of a more favorable 
period. But the improvement in the political position was 
the signal for the launching in all the markets of a flood 
of new Capital issues, which had been held up for a favor- 
able moment. This effectually checked the upward move- 
ment. The following table shows the movements in price 
last month and the present quotation and yield of some 


representative foreign government securities. British Consols 
are included in the list for purposes of comparison :— 


Movements in Vield % at 
May, 1913. Present present prices. 


Securities. Highest. Lowest. Price. £& s.d. 
Argentine 5%, 1886-7 ... 1034 102 102 418 6 
Brazilian 4%, 1889 ... <a 784 784 5 2 0 
Bulgaria 6%, 1892... ... 104 101 102 519 3 
Chinese Gold 5%, 1896 ... 100 98 98 5 3 9 
French 3% oa he ... 86 84 845 310 6 
German Imperial 3%, 1891 ... 753 74 74 41 3 
Greek Monopoly 4% ... —— 55g 56 — 
Hungarian 4% Gold Rentes 864 845 85 415 3 
Italian 34% Rentes ... .. 964 95 95 314 3 
Japanese 44% ‘a oes 894 894 514 3 
Mexico 5% Ext. me «ae, 94 94 5 6 9 
Russian 5%, 1906 ac .-- 105 1014 1014 418 3 
Turkish 4% Unified ... ... 865 85 85 414 3 
British Consols eas ... «TBR 734 734 3 8 0 


It will be seen that stocks are in most cases below the lowest 
level reached last month, to which they relapsed after the 
short-lived fit of cheerfulness. Mexicans and Brazilians have 
suffered individually from the heavy new issues made by 
their respective Governments. The steady stream of new 
issues is the one great influence that is the root cause of the 
Stock Exchange depression in general, and the decline of 
gilt-edged securities in particular. Although there have 
been periods during the last few months when unfavorahle 
conditions forced pending issues to be held back, the total 
capital issued this year to date is easily in advance of the 
total for a similar period in any recent year—excepting, of 
course, 1910, the year of rubber boom. The public response 
to the issues has, on the whole, been extraordinarily poor, 
with the result that underwriters have, as a rule, been left 
with immense quantities of stock on their hands, which has 
to be liquidated gradually. It is true that the small 
investor, though unwilling to apply for the new stuff in the 
first instance, has been coming in to some extent as a pur- 
chaser; but this has been discounted by heavy liquidation 
from the Continental centres. With quantities of undigested 
stock about, there does not seem to be much chance of any 
pronounced recovery at present; and it may be assumed 
that new issues will continue to appear at much the same 
rate, and with much the same result to the underwriters. 
But, fortunately, there are no signs that the position in the 
Foreign Market is intrinsically unhealthy. The depression 
cannot continue for ever, and with prices at their present 
level, there are some yields in the above list that look 
attractive to the investor who has the patience to “ wait and 
see.’’ For instance, a yield of nearly 5 per cent. on Argentine 
bonds cannot be despised. Turkish Unified call for special 
comment at the present moment. They have not slumped so 
much as the heavy Turkish defeats would suggest, the 
quotation on October 5th, 1912 (just before the war broke 
out), having been 87. This comparative steadiness is due 
to the confidence that the Powers will guard the interests of 
bondholders. But their position is naturally open to possi- 
bilities. A conference is at present sitting in Paris to 
decide the apportionment of the Turkish debt among the 
Balkan Allies 
LucELLuM. 














The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat In a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. U6 & 3/- per tin. 
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How 


do your letters look when 
they reach your clients? 


Most any paper looks good when 
it comesfrom the printer. But the 
typewriter, the copying-machine 
and the journey in the mail-bag 
all put the quality to the test: 


Chelfea Bank 


The letter-paper witha backbone 


does not lose caste in transit. It is teugh 
as parchment, crisp as a new bank-note, 
and has a snap that proves the strength of 
its fibre. Chelsea Bank is made in an 
agreeable azure shade and has a writing 
surface pleasant to the pen. 


WAS SsSTvrVesee® QWERAAISISS SCLIFIVO FS IAPIIAP LS COOIASE!S. 


OS 552 08 99888 29.7 FF RAARMANAAA FS VATARALAD CSARRARAS 


Samples free from 
W. H. SMITH & SON 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
Lendon, 
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"PEREEETOS 
Nes 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS"” No. 2 
hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. 50 for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


P293 








CLIMBING 


isthe paramount 
test of a cars 
efficiency, and but 
one phase of motor- 
ing service in 
x which the Talbot 
~ has established 


its supremacy. 


In Hill-climbing tests everywhere the 
Talbot has won faurels for its never 
faltering efficiency. 


THE FIRST CAR IN THE 
WORLD TO TRAVEL 100 
MILES IN ONE HOUR. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED. 
Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


DO —__—___________ 





Prudential ““".°""" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - : - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - > = Ss - £100,000,000 








PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
The People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, 


manages 116 Licensed Inns on model lines. 
Ask for List and Report, gratis. 


P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


2 a 
CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Samttation. Vireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d'Hote 
Breakfast, Singie, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel— Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON, 

WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. — South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. ‘Tel. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Reed. ; Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 


SILVER . HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD | RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


‘BRIG HTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 




















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDROLTD. —_’Phone4. _—_J.. Little. 


EAL, 


BEACH _HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


om S. R. Jefferson. 





EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 





GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers, 








GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. a. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 








LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 








LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN, 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 

















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
UVEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
**Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENSBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIV ee HOTEL. 


ORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 




















Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE FIRST NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


Altitude 500 feet. Pure bracing air and beautiful country. An Ideal Holiday, with or without Treatment. 


Sun Baths, | Seaweed Baths, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Rational Physical Culture, 
Air Baths, Clay Packs, Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, 
Water Baths, Massage, Deep Breathing, | Health Lectures, 

Vapour Baths, Barefoot Walking, Remedial Exercises, | Games, Music. 

From a Literary Man.— ‘I came to Broadlands with stiff joints and tired muscles, and many other most serious ills. I left with 


supple joints and muscles, and the more serious ills spirited away. 


taller.”—B. F., July 12th, 1912. 


I felt ten years younger and was actually the best part of an inch 


.From a Business Man.— After only a week here I feel I have acquired a re. knowledge of the meme principles of Nature Cure 


to enable me, in conjunction with a reformed diet, to maintain health in future.’’—A. 


» November 3rd, 


For Illustrated Prospectus and Results of Treatment, apply ade 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


DR. HENRY S. LUNN (Ltd.). 
£65 5s. BLANKENBERGHE, 74 DAYS’ accommodation at Grand Hotel, 
Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
74 DAYS LUCERNE & ENGADINKE, TERRITET AND CHAMONIX. 
16 DAYS GRINDELWALD AND ZERMATT. PALACE HOTELS MONTANA 
AND MURREN. 
The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
A SCHOLARSHIP IS OFFERED FUR COMPETITION IN JULY. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JonEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 














MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 
Heap Mistress; Miss A, A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb, Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1913. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 














LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster - - - - C. I, Evans, M.A,., Oxon, 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Broek Green, Hammersmith, W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees.—Application should be made to the High 
Mistress, at the School. The last day for the registration of candidates 
will be Monday, June 23rd. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 





Headmaster: ARTHUR RownTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distine- 


tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 


Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 
Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. ian 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 

















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘* Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 
24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 
Master (RB. G. Rourn, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 
_ Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in this month, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar, 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, in September next, a HEAD MISTRESS for the 
Truro County Secondary School for Girls, Salary £200, rising by 
annual increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. Form of 
application and further particulars, on receipt of stam 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the under- 
— to whom all applications must be sent on or before July 
bt 


, 1913. F. R. PASCOE, 
Education Department, Secretary. 


County Hall, TRURO. June 12th, 1913. 








Have you 
bought a 
Seal Pen 
yet? You 
should have 
one. It’s 
the pen that 
cannot leak. 


The Seal Pen 


Ask your Stationer to demonstrate its working 
to you. If he doesn’t stock it—ask him to get 
it for you. Don’t take a substitute—there’s no 
other pen so good. Insist on the Seal and be 
sure of pen-safety and pen-joy. The Seal Pen 
is guaranteed for two years, and is the product ¥ 

of W. H. Smith €& Son, whose reputation 
alone is a guarantee of quality. \ 
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There are Seals for everyone. Nibs to suit every style 
of handwriting. Your combination of nib style and 
barrel shape is amongst them. The nib is of 14-carat 
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gold, tipped with iridium, and designed on a principle \ 

that gives it the maximum strength. ANS 
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SS ‘ e \\ 
\ Your Stationer . 
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FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
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** The Practical Book of Furniture.” (Free.) 
Illustrated Sehemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £60, 
To Furnish a House for £100, 
To Furnish a House for £150. 
To Furnish a House fer £250, 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS frem 2ls. to £21. 


Special Catalogue. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241, Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


Lowest Prices. 














THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will be enlarged to TWENTY PAGES, 
and will contain, in addition to all the regular features :— 


OUT OF BOUNDS. By Horace Hutchinson. 

SUN BABIES. III.—By Cornelia Sorabji. 

JAPANESE ESSAYS. By Yone Noguchi. 

The AWARD of the SPECIAL TEN GUINEA 

PRIZE for REVIEWS of SPRING NOVELS. 

SPECIAL REVIEWS of the LATE Dr. PEARSON’S 
“LIFE AND CHARACTER.” 


A Special Review of the Collected Works of FRANCIS 
HOMPSON. 


NEW NOVELS, including ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup,” by 
Winston Churchill, and ‘‘Sons and Lovers,” by 
D. H. Lawrence. 


“F,C. G.” CARTOONS. 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES. 
20 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Saturday Westminster. June 14, 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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COLLECTED WORKS of 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


N THREE VOLUMES, two of Poetry 
and one of Prose. Edited, with some Notes, 
by his Literary Executor. In this definitive 
edition of Thompson’s work, about one- 
fourth of the Poetry, and nearly all the 
Prose, is new to book-form. With three 
portraits in photogravure—after an early 


photograph, and hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by the Hon. Neville Lytton and Everard 
Meynell. Demy 8vo, printed at the Arden 
Press on rag paper, special buckram gilt, be- 
velled boards. The volumes are everywhere 
obtainable, singly or in sets. Now ready, 6s, 
net each. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


OF ALICE 


MEYNELL 


ONE VOLUME, WITH A PORTRAIT AFTER JOHN §, 
SARGENT, BUCKRAM GILT, FIVE SHILLINGS NET 


EW poets in their own generation 

have received more of the praise of 

poetsthan Mrs Meynell, or compelled 

more of the admiration of other great 

spirits. Ruskin’s and Rossetti’s tri- 
butes are too famous to repeat. Coventry 
Patmore’s proposal long ago that Tennyson’s 
laurels should pass to a woman was no flash of 
paradoxical caprice, but sworn testimony. ... 
With an exquisite singleness of genius she 
stands apart and escapes the categories. . . .By 
her best, Mrs Meynell is much our greatest 
poet.—J. L. Garvin in The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“hae genius—Patmore’s deliberately cho- 
sen word—of Mrs Meynell.—The Times. 


ne parent of thought and delicacy of 
diction unite in an intense appeal which 
has not one line of preaching. Poetry such as 
this should succeed where thousands of ser- 
mons fail. The Word, interpreted by Mrs 
Meynell, places her high among religious 
teachers.—The Athenaeum. 


I THINK her love poems are unmatched 
by any woman who has written in Eng- 
lish.— James Douglas in The Star. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


BURNS & OATES LTD, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“THE NATION,” with which is incorporated “‘The Speaker,” printed forthe Proprietorsby THE NATIONAL PREss AGENCY LIMITED, Wh 
and published by Tus Nation @ Company LIMITED 


: 





[June 14, 1913. 

















jars House, London; 
at the Offiees, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.—SarurDay, JUNB 14, 1913. 


